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Some ef the best religious writing of the iour is to be found in 
The Christian Union.—(Boston Herald. 

The American newspaper excels in news- 
gathering, the English paper in editorial 
treatment of public questions. The reason is 
that the English paper depends not on a 
small staff of office editors, but on a large 
corpse of writers, each a master tn his own 
department. No one or two men can possi- 
bly treat all topics with that intelligence, 
comprehension, grasp, and power which 
come from a life-long acquaintance with 
the subject. The Christian Union has 
adopted the English method—which is also 
that of our ablest datlies— and secured the co- 
operation of men of acknowledged eminence 
for the editorial ti eatment of current themes 
and questions, It makes no announcement 
of the names of men who WILL contribute ; 
but during the past four weeks the followt: g 
gentlemen have contributed in different forms 
to tte editorial departments : 

Alexander McKenzte, D.D., 

S. E. Herrick, D.D., 
Edward Beecher, D.D., 
J. HH. Seelye, D.D., 
George M, Ti ‘owle, 7. 
Rev. R. G. Green, 
Rev. 8S. H. Virgin. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


Call you this Civil Service Reform, Mr, President? 
For ¢ight years Dr, Thomas has been Indian agent, 
with headquarters at Santa Fe, New Mexico. He 





supervision, He is dropped to-day, and in :his 
place is put by the Administration Pedro 
Sanchez, a Mexican Roman Oatholic, who does not 
write, read, or speak the English language, and the 
sole reason for whose appointment discernible to the 
onlooker ‘is his political influence in controlling a 
Roman Oatholic, Mexican, and half—breed vote. To 
shift custom-house officers for political ends is bad 
enough ; but when the officer removed is the iguard- 
ian of the Nation’s wards, removed or dropped—it is 
immaterial which—for no cause, and the officer ap- 
pointed to take his place knows neither the language 
nor the civilization in which these wards are to be 
educated if they are ever to cease being a burden on 
the Nation, it is time the non-partisan and Christian 
prets spoke out with a voice loud enough to be heard 
in Washington. We report the facts as they are 
reported to us by competent and well-informed au- 
thority, If we are misinformed our columns are 
1 | open to Secretary Teller for correction. 





When, a few weeks ago, The Christian Union inti- 
mated that already, in quiet circles, thoughtful men 
were beginning to consider the possibility of solving 
in a radical manner the problem presented by the 
enormous political control exercised by railroad 
corporations, by making the State owner of the high- 
way as it formerly was of the turnpikes, and allowing 
any individual or corporation to run its cars upon 
the highway under supervisicn and on payment of 
toll, we had no idea that this proposition would be 
made publicly and with the sanction of eminent 
men at an early date. When shortly theresfter a 
proposition was made in the New York Legislature 
for the purchase by the State of the New York Cen- 
tral and Erie Kailroads, we did not think the matter 
of sufficient political significance to deserve public 
mention in these columns, But now the first step 
towards the adoption of.such a measure has been 
taken by the report of a committee consisting of 
Mayors Edson, of New York, and Low, of Brooklyn, 
with Oomptrollers Campbell, of New York, and Brin- 
kerhoff, of Brooklyn, to the trustees of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, recommending that the Legislature pass a 
bill placing the control and management of the bridge 
in the hands of the Mayors and Oomptrollers of 
New York and Brooklyn, with full power to provide 
for ite maintainance and proper care, for the imposi- 
tion and collection of tolls, and for the operation of 
a railroad or railroads on the bridge. Sueh a bill 
would make the two cities really the owners of this 
great highway between them ; it would 
the principle of a public control of a public higaway 
on @ limited scale ; and the results would throw some 
light on the question of the adoption of this principle 
as a solution of the railroad problem throughout the 
country. The report, which was submitted to the 
Board of Trustees, was not adopted, but the commit- 
tee was directed to present a bill before the 
Legislature of 1884, and the non-adoption of the re- 
port, therefore, indicates simply that the trustees were 
not yet ready to relinquish their trust because the 


bridge is net yet ready for travel. 


The committee appointed in this city some. time 
ago to investigate the condition of our State prisons 
renders.a report which, on the whole, is gratifying. 
They do not find warrant to believe the charges of 
cruelty aud inhuman treatment which are every 
now and then made through the columns of the news- 
paperr, on the anthority of some ex-convict, and 
which are sometimes doubtless wholly groundless 
and often exaggerated. At the same time they rec- 
ommend certain safeguards against abtse ; including 
the appointment of a special commission to investi- 
gate the whole subject of prison regulation, inyesti- 

gation by the superintendent, extra compensation 
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he complains. We are sorry to see 
of this committee approves the’ 
contract system. Pa oa ha 
the prisons self-sustaining, this is fairly ¥ 
plished by stich a system, but as at 

tered this is saving at ‘the spigot poh rari 
b ole. the telcnee Wad ha 

Decanter teas das cio eda dPlaiae 
work comes out of prison rio ‘better prepared to earn 
his living by honest inatistry than when “he went 
into it ; and unless he can chance to find’s vacancy in 
some man ‘for the one form of skilled labor in 
which he is proficient he is dtiven by the stilts of 
circumstances back to thieving for a The 
State which should make every prison a means of iii- 
dustrial education for the prisoners, and which 
should farnish them with some means of 
their livelihood after their term of imprisonment ! 
expired, would economize in police 

more than it would expend im prison 

Bat this is taking a long outlook ahead, 


The difficulty between the milk producers of Or- 
ange county and the milk dealers of New York 
city is a local one, and has proven to be a 
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affair, which has created some interest aid even 
excitement in this vicinity, but would bear 
mentioning as part of the history of the were 
it not for the light which it throws upon the findus- 


trial problems of to-day. The milk dealers fn "New 
York city control the business, and undertook to fix 


bound to fulfill or run the risk of suits for 
submitted with more or less show of resistance to 
the interference of a “spilling committee,” which met 
all milk wagens at the milk stations and threw’ the 
milk into the road. Reports of this violence were 
telegraphed, of course, to the daily papers, and the 
public were startled into a languid excitement on the 
subject, Se ee aie deme 
proper homilies on the wickedness of 

with the liberty of the individual citizen. The trath 
is, however, that, with possibly a few exceptions, the 
individual citizen had no real objection to the ‘spill- 
ing of his milk, and the sheriff sat quietly in his 
cffice without so much as being appealed to for pro- 
tection. After New York city had been pnt under 
an embargo for a few days the producers and the 
dealers got tegether and made a compromise, and the 
whoop of the milk dealers is once more heard in the 
streete, This difficulty, however, is always liable to 
arise so long as the relations between dealer and 
producer are those of a suppressed antagonism of 
interests, Co-operation would be the best cure for 
controversy ; and in fact what finally brought the 
dealers to compromise was the avowed purpose of 
the producers to organize, buy milk-carts, put them 
inte the streets and sell their own milk. If they 
would do this both country and city would be 
gainer; country in larger prices, city in purer 1 


It is an indication that the Irish assassins are not 
wholly impervious to public sentiment that, in Pa 
ljament and out of it,the Irish leaders are 
deny or make light of the alleged ro 
some of them have endeavored to give cur: 

‘was a mere atage trick, ¢ 
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Irish sentiment, will hardly be accepted. even by their 
own ignorant followers, and certainly not by any one 
else. Lady Dixie has proved herself a warm friend 
to the Irish people. In a vigorous letter published 
in the London ‘* Times,”” March 8, she shows in de- 
tail what funds have been received by the Land 
League and what expenditures have been accounted 
for, and that there is a balance of £152,088 9s. 9}d., 
equivalent in round numbers to three quarters of a 
million dollars, unaccounted for. For this she calls 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar to account, and says, 
very properly, ‘‘ while that money remains either 
unaccounted for or in their possession the former 
and his followers have no right to mock the suffer- 
ings of distress by their sham championship of a 
starving peasantry.” We may add that, in the light 
of recent events, while the assault on Lady Florence 
Dixie is unaccounted for, suspicion will be strong 
against the managers of this fuud of having con- 
trived, or at least connived at, the cowardly but hap- 
pily unsuccessful attempt to over-awe if not to mur- 
der her. 





The constitutional struggle in N rway is nut with- 
out its humorous aspects, The government officials 
are so utterly unused to criticism that the slightest 
condemnation of their shortcomings infuriates them. 
The most bitter Tory feeling in Eugland toward 
Gladstone is mild compared with that which fills 
the breast of the Norwegian royalist toward Bjorn- 
son, the great leader, whose energy is not exhausted 
in creating master-pieces of literary art, but who is 
orator, agitator, and statesman as well. He has con- 
ducted the peaceful revolution, which he more than 
anyone else inaugurated in Norway, with such 
general good judgment that the government has 
had no opportunity of putting any legal ob- 


stacle in his way, but the abuse constantly heaped | way in which that development cond have been | 


upon him by the government journals, and the 
violent denunciation and misrepresentation which 
fill their columns, indicate a hatred which would 
crush him if it dared. One of these same journals 
has translated and republished from The Christian 
Union part of the article on ‘‘ Politics and Litera- 
ture in Norway,” which Mr. Boyesen contributed to 
our columns about two months ago, and another has 
made the article the text of an attack on one who, 
like Bjornson, has brought nothing but credit upon 
his country, and has done much to open to 
American readers the treasures of its poetry and 
history. The particular stone of stumbling in Mr. 
Boyesen’s article seems to have been the fact that he 
spoke of the beaureaucratic office-holders supporting 
“the tottering throne of Oscar Bernadotte,” and 
omitted the royal titles which the etiquette of courts 
prescribes. If this is an indication of the temper of 
the government of Norway, it is not surprising that 
it is blind to the signs of the times. 





The Rev. Fred. A. Thayer of Quincy, Ill, a brief 
sketch of whose life will be found on the Religious 
News page, belonged to that company of progress- 
ive, spiritually-minded men who are guiding the 
present difficu!t movement of the Christian Church 
from the standpoint of logical, dogmatic statement 
to that of individ al spiritual insight. At the age of 
thirty-three Mr. Thayer's miuistry had already re- 
ceived the stamp of a divine commission by its sim- 
plicity, sincerity, earnestuess,and fruitfulness, Made 
by no effort of his own, and with great reluctance 
apon his part, the focus of a theological controversy, 
hs bore himself with a diguity which commanded the 
respect of bis adversaries, His Christian spirit won 
all hearts, and it was seen t:at his only d-sire was 


for liberty within Church walls. The trial through 
. 5D 


which he passed taxed his strength heavily, and | 


together with his assiduous devotion to his work 


probably caused what must seem to mortal sight his 


untimely death. 


He had that best possession of a | 
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crusher, and washer, and sieve ; and so, finally, a few 
pounds or ounces to the ton are gathered up for the 
mint, Now how many ounces of truth there are to the 
ton of theory in evolutionism we are not prepared to 
say ; butclearly evolutionism has passed through the 
first stage of silent contempt, and is rapidly emerging 
from the second stage of travestie aud ridicule, and 
is coming into the third stage of serious discussion, 
‘*So! the aps is your grandfather,” has ceased to 
evoke even asmile, except it be for the man who 
comprehends evolution so poorly as to cast this worn- 
out jibe at its advocates, 

The religious press still, unfortunately, with 
exce ptionus, either devote their energies to prevent- 
ing debate, or conduct it on such a plane as to 
deprive their arguments of all weight. The ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist ’ for example, recently devoted near- 
ly two columus to a sarcastic discussion of evolu- 
tionism, the whole force of which is well-nigh de- 
stroyed by the opening assertion that ‘‘ Mr. Darwin 
is the apostle of the modern developmeut theory and 
Mr. Ernest Haeckel is his prophet.” The fact is 
that Mr. Darwin propounded certain theories of 
evolution without considering their relations to 
religious beiief at all, while Mr, Haeckel is avowed- 
ly an atheist, and may almost be said to be first an 
atheist and then an evolutionist, in which respect he 
has no eminent followers in scientific circles. The 
‘* Advance,” in like manner, presented lately an ar- 
ticle, in some respects very strong, by David Swing, 
in criticism of Mr. Beecher’s evolutionism, the main 


point of which is that the creation shows marks of | 


design as well as of force, a criticism which is 
quite couclusive against the atheistic evolutionism of 
Haeckel, but is entirely inconclusive against the ev- 
olutionism of Prof. Gray and Mr. Beecher, the latter 
of whom declares emphatically that ‘* Ido not see any 


unfolded without the direct interposition and guiding 
influence of the spirit of God.” Prof, Gray is equally 
explicit ; and this is unquestionably the position of 
most of the scientific evoiutionists of to-day. Ernest 
Hacckel is almost the only prominent atheistic evo- 
lutiouist; there are more evolutionists pure aud 
simple, like Darwin; but tie majority are theistic 
evolutionists ; while a smali but inercasing number 
are distinctively Christian evolutionists ; that is, they 
hold that evolutionism not only strengthens belief in 
a God, and enlarges and elevates the conception of 
him and his work, but that it is cousistent with 
Christianity, including its distinctive doctriues of 
sin, incarnation, atouement, and redemption, though 
it may necessitate Lew conceptions aud new state 

ments of these faiths. And this we understand to 
be Mr. Beecher’s position. 

Weare not nowconcerned to defend evolutionism in 
any of its forms against the criticism of cautious schol- 
ars. Some of those criticisms were ably presented by 
Dr. Hopkins in his lecture published in our columns 
last week ; alecture which was vigorous without being 
virulent, aud which discussed the real theory of evo- 
lution, not a theory invented by a critic for the pur- 
pose of criticising it. Evolution as an hypothesis to 
account for the origin of mau is as yet au unproved 
hypothesis, There are great physical gaps in biology 
between the highest brute and the lowest man for 
which it has as yet made no account. There 
are great moral gaps highest 
instinct and the lowest moral sense for which 
it affords no adequate expluuation, It has agaiust 
it the traditions of most ancient history, Biblical and 


between the 


extra- Biblical. 
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sons for the view very commonly entertained 
that the doctrine of immortality is contained 
in the Old Testament. The Christian Union re- 
sponded, there was perhaps a further reply from the 
‘*Tuterior,” and then the matter dropped. A few 
weeks ago, the subject being reopened by a corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Interior,” that paper kindly offered 
to enlighten our readers on the subject by an edito- 
rial in our columns, which offer The Christian Union 
at once accepted. Below is Dr, Gray’s response, 
with the views of the editor of this journal follow- 
ing his, We believe such an exchange of sanctums 
isa novelty in religious journalism, but wedo not know 
why it is not as legitimate as an exchange of pulpits 
between ministers, or a debate on the same rostrum 
by political orators of different beliefs. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I thought that my offer to write an editorial for 
you would be a ‘ stumper,” and that you would not 
venture to recur to the subject again. But your ac- 
ceptance indicates your courage at the expense of 
my judgment. I rather reluctantly rewrite an old 
article for our readers which was written six years 
ago in reply to you—aud one grows tired of the same 
topic—though the Hon. Neal Dow is evidently an 
exception, 

Fe my thoughts on sal subject are, in part, 

1, The conception of the existence of God and that 
of the immortality of the soul are inseparable. I 
point to the conception of the Chaldean supreme 
God El, which was associated with a belief in the 
immortality of the soul—to the Egyptian Ra associ- 
ated with human immortality, and to the same assv- 
ciation of the two ideas among the early Greeks. 
These instances establish a presumption that the 
two ideas are inseparable. That presumption can 
only be overthrown by the citation of an instance 
where the one idea existed apart from the other, 
Can any such iaostance be cited ? 

2. All the ancient funereal rites were | ased on the 
doctrine of immortality. You are familiar with the 
significance of ube Egyptian, and other ancient rites 
of sepulture and cremation, Can any funereal rite or 
custom be cited that did not have reference to the 
survival of the spirit after the death of the bedy ? 
[ know of none such, . 

3. Religion cannot exist without the doctrine of 
immortality. It possibly might if a belief in the 
existence of God could survive without a belief in 
immortality ; but there never has been any such re- 
ligion so faras I know, In fact, deprived of these 
ideas, whatever a system of belief might be called 
it would not be religious belief, If you call thisa 
begging of the question, I will make an exception of 
the Hebrews, and say that the facts create a very 
stropg presumption that they expected to survive 
physical death. 

4. It was morally impossible that the Hebrews 
should be the descendants f the Chaldeans, and 
associated for ages most intimately with the 
Egyptiars, and not be believers in the survival of the 
soul, It is impossible that Moses should have not 
known all the doctrines concorning Osiris, 

5. The languageof the Old Testament always pre- 
supposes the idea, The translation of Enoch, the 
“gathering to his people” of each of the dying 
patriarchs, and all such allusious in the Pentateuch, 


| plainly refer to the then universal belief in the 


It is at best only a working hypothe- | 
“ 5 . | 


sis, and it does not work out as yet a harmony | 
| with all the known facts of animal aud human life, 


3ut it canuot be laughed out of society by a sueer ; | 


hor scourged out of society by an anathema 
come 


’ 


It has | 


if not tostay, at all events to be weighed aud | 


| measured before its right to stay 1s decided, How | 


young man, a capacily for growth, boru of his own | 


5 


spiritual insight and of his habits of couscientiows | 


and tireless work, 


IN THE BALANCES. 
AV VERY new truth has to uudergo four stages be- 
Figst it 


is treated with silent indifference and coutcmpt ; 


‘4 fore it wins its way to acceptance. 


then it is travestied aud laughed at; then it is 


seriously discussed; then in the discussiou the 


error with which it is always mixed in the minds | 


of its advocates is eliminated and the truth en- 
larges. It is like gold: first ignored aud un- 
known, then the discovery +coffed at by cautious 
aud conservative men, then dug out full of earthy 


‘alloy, more earth than gold at first, then put into the | 





much gold and how mucb dross is in the lump is 
uuce rtain ; but for this very reason it must be seri- 
} 


spiritual world. They are otherwise inexplicable, 
I uced not burden your columns with the very 
numer jus expressions of faith in the future life, or 
vi relereuces to it, in the subsequent books of the 
Old Tesiament—to Abraham, Jacob, Manoab, Sam- 
uel, David,Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Malachi, 
the Apocryphal books, ete. The testimony is ex- 
Christ told the Sadducees that 


tiie y erre d coueer! il so the doctrines « f in mortality, 


plicit and uniform, 


| be cause they did not know the (Old Testamen 


ously and calmly cousidered ; if must be kept in the | 


crusher aud washer aud sieve of public discussion 


until it can be determined how many grains of goid | 


there are to the pound, 





DOES THE OLD TESTAMENT REVEAL 
IMMORTALITY? 


swered this question inthe negative ; going, 
in his emphatic rhetoric, rather further than we 
should go in denying that there were any indi- 
cations of belief in immortality in the Old Tes- 
tament. The ‘ Interior” of Chicago called him 
to account, presenting in an elaborate article rea- 


\ R. BEECHER some five or six years ago an- | 
~ 


Scriptures, 


6. The expressious of the very ancient Book of Job, 
as wellas of David aud the prophets, show that they 
looked torward to a future life of blesseduess and 
giory; *‘tuliness of joy,” ‘‘ pleasures forevermore,” 
** righteousness,’’ ‘* satisfaction,” ‘‘ everlasting life,” 
‘everlasting joy”—and similar expressious show 
their ideas of the life after death. 

In dealing with ‘The Christian Union I am happily 
relieved from the necessity of fortifying myself 
ugainst the unscrupulous acts and tricks which so 
viteu, aud so generally, render polemic controversy 
ah abominatiou—so much like attempting to catch 
eels, which not only slip from one’s grasp, but exude 
s|ime upon the hand that seizes them, 


in ocxap/adshines tbat ail 
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I will only say, in conclusion, that while it is pos- 
sible that the ideas of immortal life may have be- 
come more pure and exalted with the progrees of 
revelation and of time, yet my study of the subject 
leads me to doubt it. When righteousness, purity 
(non-corruptibility), everlasting joy, etc., are said 
of the future life, the highest reach of the human 
mind is touched, and nothing further can be said or 
imagined, 

In the ancient and inspiring hope of the future 
life, I am, Brother Editors, 


Truly yours, Wm. CO, Gray. 


Having no ambition to win a theological victory in 
a theological battle, I neither attempt to controvert 
Dr. Gray’s positions nor look back to see what The 
Christian Union has said in the past. ‘Those who 
are curious to know whether or not it is self-consis- 
tent, can investigate that issue at their leisure. 
Seeking only to elucidate the truth, I put here what 
I regard as thetruth on this subject, writing as nearly 
as possible as if I had not read Dr. Gray’s article. 

The hope of immortality has never been wholly 
absent from buman hearts. It has shown itself ina 
blind, dumb, pathetic way in the Chinese worship of 
ancestors, in the African placation of spooks, in 
the Egyptian embalming of the dead in a vain en 
deavor to preserve the body after the soul had gone 
out of it, in the childish fancies of Greek and Ro- 
man mythology concerning Hades, and the river 
Styx, and the Elysian fields, and Tartarus, and the 
Olympian heights, and all the other nursery im- 
aginings of that spiritually childish epoch of the 
race. But, outside of Christianity, that hope has 
never been more than a pitiful endeavor to clutch 
life to the last, in spite of death’s remorseless 
loosening of the grasp. Death has been always the 
hard, grim, remorseless, fact; immortality has been 
the poet's vision, the philosopher’s theory, or thecom- 
monet’s imagination ; always an aspiration, never an 
assurance. It has taken on all sorts of fantastic 
forms; now absorption in the soul of Brahm, as the 
river in the ocean or the dew called back by the sun 
to invisible life in the air; now transmigration, a 
dull repetition of earthly life in some new form, 
conscious identity and therefore true immortality 
gone ; now a shadowy, ghostly existence ina dark 
underworld, a land of dreams, a fantastic mockery 
of real existence. It has never, in any pagan relig- 
ion, been a real, vital, inspiring hope. No light has 
ever streamed through the portal; the music has 
never been wafted back from the unknown land. 
One single fact suffices to interpret the value of 
pagan faith in immortality : not a single exhumed 
Greek monument contains so much as a single 
inscription of hope upon it, pointing to a better 
lend, and a larger life, and a possibility of reunion 
beyond the river; and not asingle pagan treatise 
contains words of cheer and comfort for mourners 
weeping at the grave of the dead. No poet ever 
paints a silver lining on the cloud that receives the 
dying outof the sight of the living. Well says 
Canon Mozley that such a faith in immortality as 
this is no faith at ali, 

Now I can see no evidense in the Old Testament 
that the Jews had in this respect any better faith 
than their neighbors. They had some hope of a life 
after death ; some vague, shadowy presentiment 
that the evanescent breath did not end all. The 
most spiritual of all the ancient nations, their aspi- 
rations were purer. In the occasional ecstatic mo- 
ments which the keenest sorrow and the supremest 
joy sometimes bring to the spiritual soul, they ut- 
tered words of anticipation into which we may easily 
read a Christian assurance which they did not pos- 

en he To David, in the hour of his first great sor- 


aly—s cous. the grave of his infant child, comes the half 
% ~~ fl ait despair : I shall go to him, but he shall 
70, °9 _ turn to me; to Job, in his bewilderment of 


“Brief, comes a gleam like the flash of an aurora in a 
winter’s cheerless night : I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. But these are only the reactions and protests 
of souls well-nigh bewildered by their own grief, 
against its intolerable tyranny. There is no revela— 
tion of immortality ; no Thus saith the Lord; no 
rock rolled away from the tomb and disclosure of 
angels sitting there ; no clear, sweet-toned, triumph- 
ant song in the night; no Eastermorn. The Old 
Testament is one long, unbroken Good Friday, while 
hope and love, like the two Marys, sit over against 
the tomb and wail and weep, and frame their wishes 
into hopes that die in the very utterance. 

It is Christ who brings life and immortality to light. 
To even the faith of the Apostle of largest spiritual 
idealism Christ is the first froits'of them that sleep. 








His resurrection converts the tomb into a couch, 
death into a slumber, Hades into the believer’s 
home. The Sadducees instinctively feel that Chris- 
tianity is fatal to their cheerless philosophy, and are 
its first and bitterest persecutors. The Apostles in- 
stinctively recognize in the resurrection the great, 
salient, crowning, irrefragable fact of Christianity, 
and witnessing to that is the burden of their preach- 
ing. Hope and love no longer sit over against life’s 
tomb weeping ; the angel appears at the opened por- 
tal with his messages : Fear not; he is not here; he 
is risen ; why seek ye the living among the dead ? [m- 
mortality is no longer an aspiration but a realization; 
no longer a hope but a fact ; no longer avision of poets 
or atheory of philosophers, but sublime and indisput- 
able history. 

This seems to me to be the true reading of the 
Bible. Immortality outside the New Testament, 
only a hope; nay! hardly so much as that; only a 
despairing struggle to hope. Immortality after the 
New Testament an attested fact, an assured experi- 
ence, an unquestioned reality. 

It only remains to add that the question is one 
on which Biblical scholars differ; and if Tayler 
Lewis, one of the first Hebrew scholars in America, 
and Canon Mozley, one of the first Biblical stu- 
dents in England, hold the view which I have here 
presented, doubtless Dr. Gray could mention Bib- 
lical interpreters well-nigh, if not quite as eminent, 
who advocate the interpretation which he represents. 

Lyman ABsorr, 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator, whom our readers will remember is a 
Dutchm.n, went the other evening to a Presbyterian Sunday- 
school Iustitute, hoping to get much light and more inspira- 
tion for the Christian work which he is trying todo ina 
Presbyterian Church in which his life happens just now to 
be cast. The first speaker opened the Institute with a most 
excellent address on the Holy Spirit in our hearts, as the 
true and only inspiration to earnest, aggressive, Christian 
work; and as there was nothing in his address to indicate 
that the Holy Spirit was a gift confined exclusively to Pres- 
byterians, that thought did not arise to interfere with the 
refreshment of hope and faith afforded by the excellent and 
earnest words of the speaker. He was presently, however, 
followed by a preacher whon this Spectator never heard be- 
fore without spiritual profit. When the well-known, benign 
face sppeared above the desk, the Spectator settled himself 
comfortably to hoar something very full of nutriment—some 
real blood-making food. Imagine his surprise when, after 
enumerating the purposes of the Institute, the preacher went 
on to say that it was a Presbyterian Institute, for Presby 
terian teachers, Presbyterian Sunday-schools, Presbyterian 
homes, putting into the word Presbyterian, with his earnest 
voice and his vigorous gesticulation, an emphasis which 
these italics very poorly represent. What its effect may have 
been on Presbyterians, born and bred, the Spectator cannot 
say, but on one Dutchman its effect was to cool off his in- 
terest and ardor most effectively in so Presbyterian an In 
stitute, and prevent him from attending a second session 
Laymen do not often get a chance to say their say to minis- 
ters; this Spectator begs humbly to suggest to them that 
there is no better way to drive off from their particular de- 
nomination people who are beginning to attach themselves 
to it, than to put Christ in the background and the sect in 
the foreground. There are a great many Christians to-day 
who are Christians enough to be willing to work for Christ 
in any church, who are not churchmen enough to care to 
work for any church, least of all for one in which they haye 
no other interest than that of a new comer. 

The suffering caused by lack of tact is incalculable. The 
attrition of social life, the friction of family life, the vicissi- 
tudes of friendship come very largely from a want of sym- 
pathetic perception of the things one ought not to say. 
Some people have a faculty for saying the wrong thing at 
the wrong time; they are certain to bring up the unpleas- 
ant association, to revive the poignant sorrow, to touch 
with a rude finger the sensitive spot. A mother 
had just buried her little child, and with it a good 
part of her life. She comforted herself with the 
thought that the child had never lacked any happiness 
which a devoted love could give it, and that the last pain- 
ful hours had had every aid of skill and every alleviation of 
the most intelligent medical care. A neighbor of the stupid, 
blundering kind (and how many there are of them!) came 
in, and going over the closing scenes; with that painful de- 
tail which some people mistake for consolation to the mourn- 
ing, summed up her review of the case by saying, ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you have Dr. A.? I don’t believe you would have 
lost your child. Dr. B. is a very poor doctor; I don’t 
believe he understood the case at all. Dr. A. could have 
done so much better,” and then she went home, leaving be- 
hind a legacy of lasting doubt anda new anguish in the 
heart of the bereaved mother. There are many people of 
the same sort in the world, and they go about dropping a 
little vitriol here and a little vitriol there, imagining all the 
time that they are ministering angels. 





The Spectator has recently had the privilege of reading 
a ‘ Dissuasion from Intolerance,” delivered by Henry Ward 
Beecher before the Philomathean Society of the Indiana 
University/in 1845 ; an address which isin advance of the 
times even now; what must it have been then! Mr. Beecher, 





then @ young man just entering on his career, settled at In- 
dianapolis, and but little known outside the boundaries of 
his own State, lays down the proposition that “a perfect 
emancipation is effected only when the mind is permitted to 
form, to express, and to employ its own convictions of truth, 
on all subjects, without responsibility except to God;” and 
classes those restraints on free discussion imposed by sects, 
parties, lodges and clubs, and those created by prejudices, 
popular odium, and hatred of men for holding and advocat 

ing particular tenets, with those imposed by Society in mat 


tyrdoms, fines and imprisonment. ‘‘It is now as much a 
violation of the law of tolerance to turn upon a thinker the 
tide of popular odium, for his tenets, as it was to hand him 
over to the civil law—as much though amore refined viola 
tion. . . . Moral punishment for opinion’s sake stands 
on the same footing ascivil punishment for the same offense.” 
Mr. Beecher has not advanced much beyond that in the ad- 


vocacy of liberty during the nearly forty years that have 
elapsed since then, because there was not much room for ad 
vance, The doctrine would be rank heresy even now in the 
columns of almost any sectarian newspaper. 


The latest fruit of the reading ot the trashy story-papers 
of the day was plucked by the police in a Bowery theater, last 
week, in the shape of a boy fifteen years old who had stolen 
seventy dollars from his mother and eet out on his adventures. 
He was a rosy-cheeked, good-natured looking boy, but upon 
examination his new suit of clothes was found to be equipped 
like an arsenal with instruments of death. Ove blunderbu:s, 
four revolvers, and a sca)ping-knife were re:noved from hia 
person, and these, with a tig¢ket to Boston and fifteen cents in 
money, represented the amount which he had purloined. He 
was going to fight the Indians, but why he bought a ticket 
for Boston is a mystery, unless he had taken his geography 
from the story-papers. It is painful to meet boys of all 
classes and ages poring over this abominable and wretch- 
edly printed trash. One meets them on the ferry-boata, 
in the street cars, sometimes on the _ streeta, 
reading as they walk and totally oblivious of their 
surroundings. They all take the ‘‘ frontier view” of the 
Indian question, and are athirst for the blood of the red man. 
If they only used their stolen scalping-knives on the pub- 
lishers and editors of the story-papers from which they get 
their evil inspirations, there would be something like poetic 
justice executed upon these corruptors of youth 


We do not need to be told that our manners are bad; so 
many acute Englishmen, so many vivacious Frenchmen, and 
80 many profound Germans have pointed out their inferiority 
that we have ceased to have the temerity to think of them 
as otherwise than deplorable. Under these circumstances 
all we can hope to do is to raise the standard by a large infus- 
ion of foreigners who will bring into our crude civilization 
something of the elegance of the Old World. The Anglicized 
young men who walk up Fifth Avenue pleasant afternoons 
with such rapidity as tight trousers will permit, with arms 
akimbo at the fixed Anglican angle, and with the silver- 
headed cane under the left arm, can do something for us, but 
they cannot do all; we need the co-operation of the large 
body of Europeans who are landed daily at Castle Garden. 
It would seem asif under these circumstances everything 
would be done to preserve the purity of manner which these 
new-comers bring with them, but instead of that here are the 
Commissioners of Emigration calling each other terrible 
names in their meetings, requesting each other to ‘‘ shut their 
mouths,” and frequently bandying the most’ demoralizing 
adjectives. This thing must really be stopped; wecannot 
permit the Commissioners to degrade the manners of the 
emigrants. 


As the Spectator was walking toward his office one sunny 
afternoon not long ago, he heard the screams of a lady half 
a block distant, and looking down the street saw a young 
man running swiftly towards him with a shopping bag in bis 
hand. The Spectator understood what had happened ata 
glance, and immediately started to head off the fugitive. The 
thief crossed the street like the wind, but the Spectator had 
the advantage of @ short distance and was soon close upon 
him, He was a wretched-looking fellow, ragged, unkempt, 
with a hungry, hunted air that went to the heart. Iie had 
torn the little bag out of the hand of its owner so violently 
that one end of the handle had been pulled out and hung 
loose as heran. The movement of the Spectator had cut off all 
chance of escape, and when the thief saw it he threw the bag 
at the Spectator, knowing intuitively, perhaps, that that 
would be the end of the matter so far as his pursuer was con- 
cerned, and swiftly disappeared around the corner into the 
thickly settled East side. The pocket-book inside the bag 
was intact, and its owner went on her way rejoicing, bat the 
wild, hopeless look in the man’s eyes will not soon be forgot- 
ten. Moral: even a Spectator must sometimes become an 
actor. 

Sitting ata delightful lunch table the other day, the Specta- 
tor heard a story of suffering which mixed a shadow with 
the sunlight that fell in broad beams across the cheerful room. 
Only a little way from those pleasant quarters a young man 
lay dying with a disease of the lungs. He was under twenty, 
he had been industrious, honest, self-respecting, but he was 
dying in a cellar! The repulsiveness of hissurroundings and 


-the perpetual dampness of his quarters made any hope of 


recovery impossible. His case is incurable and therefore he 
is shut out from all the hospitals save one, and that is eo ful 
that there isno room for him uader iitsroof. He has no 
means, kind friends are helping him with a little money and 
proper nourishment, and he is patiently waiting for his re- 
lease. The other day he was worse, and upon inquiry it was 
found that the people on the floor above had been washing, 
had emptied their tubs into the little yard, and the water had 
run down into the sick man’s cellar! Truly one-half of the 
world does not know how the other half lives. 
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A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
By HsaLmark H. BOYESEN. 
N? love, I do not hate thee, 
~~“ [love thee but too well; 
Nor do | lightly rate thee : 
Resistless is thy spell. 


I only wish—no, truly— 
It was an idle freak ! 
Couldst thou but listen coolly, 
My, darling, while I speak ? 


I fain, thou sayst, would change thee ; 
Thou art not grave or wise. 

My learned talks estrange thee, 
To sleep incline thine eyes. 


My dullness is deplorable, 
While once I was so sweet ; 
I bought bon-bons adorable, 
And would have kissed thy feet. 


I heard, in loving attitudes, 
The music of the epheres ; 

I whispered tender platitudes 
In little credulous ears. 


I chuckled at thy drolleries, 
And found thy wit so gay; 
And with my bright cajoleries 
Beguiled thy moods away. 


I treasured gloves, and greedily 
Stole golden locks of hair ; 

Thy pretty pout, how speedily 
It threw me in despair ! 


And e’en when thou wouldst sensibly 
Withdraw thy finger-tips, 

I cherished reprehensibly 
Designs on thy sweet lips. 


But now with equanimity 
I view those lovely curves ; 
The hint of their proximity 
Is lost on my dull nerves. 


The rustle of thy drapery 
My learned mood disturbs ; 
Thy image light and vapory 
Confounds my Sauskrit verbs. 


But do not, love, aggressively 
Resent my callous air, 

And wrap thy soul impressively 
In robes of black deepair. 


But rather come relentingly 
With pout and tearful gaze ; 

And straight I vow repentingly 
To mend my wicked ways. 








THE DEARTH OF MINISTERS. 
SOME OPINIONS. 


T hardly seems to me a full statement at least to 
say, that ‘‘ with one or two notable exceptions the 
duller students, the odd sticks of the class, were des- 
tined to be ministers.” Of course, I would not contra- 
dict such a statement with regard to a particular col- 
lege class, but I do not think it can be said of the 
young men generally whoenter the ministry. I am 
willing to admit that theological students, as a class, 
are not as brilliant and keen as many of their compan- 
ions who go into other spheres of life, but, at the same 
time, I may be allowed to say that, so far as my ob- 
servation and investigation go, they are in breadth of 
ntellect and capacity for work excelled by no other 
siass of young men, 

I have seen an earnestness of work and a degree of 

cholarship in and out of the class room that was truly 
yurprising. No such results have I yet seen in college, 
even among the better class of students. I am quite 
sure that it cannot be said of the seminary, taken as a 
whole, that its students are below the average. In my 
class alone, there is one valedictorian of his college 
class, two salutatorians, two who led their class in phi- 
losophy, several who stood within the first ten of their 
class, and at least two who were principals of advanced 
schools. 

Full as remarkable results may be seen in the exam- 
ination of an article in the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” a few 
years ago, by Charles F. Thwing. Of the students then 
in Andover Seminary, he finds three who ranked first 
in their college clase, six who ranked second, four who 
ranked third, seven who ranked fourth, and only six 
out of the whole number in the seminary were to be 
found in the lower half of their class. Now these are 
remarkable statements, but many more could be given 
from the same source were there space. 

Perhaps enough has been said already concerning 
the good and evil features of pecuniary aid. There 





certainly are two sides. It would at least seem true 
that enough, if not too much, is done in this direction. 
But this is not a primary cause, as it seems to mie, for 
the absence of students in our seminaries, although it 
does doubtless keep some away as viewed from two 
standpoints. For one class not enough aid is fur- 
nished, and for another a stumbling-block is found in 
the fact that any is given. According to a remark 
made to me the other day by a graduate of this uni- 
versity, the seminary has become degraded, in the 
minds of some, tc a mere charitable institution which 
they have no desire to enter. Two other reasons were 
given by this same person for the small number of 
ministers Yale sends out; one was because of the 
prospect before the ministers of securing but a fair liv- 
ing at best, and often a very meager one indeed ; and 
secondly, the lack of the right spirit in the college. 
The latter I believe to be a primary cause. It cannot be 
doubted that if there was more vital Christianity in our 
colleges there would be more applicants at the doors 
of our seminaries. Ifa young man comes to college 
from a Christian home with a half-formed purpose to 
enter the ministry, that purpose is not fostered by ex- 
ternal influencez, and certainly by no personal encour- 
agement and advice. If a young man comes without 
any such purpose, it is seldom that anything but a 
warm revival presents the claims fairly before his 
mind. In fact the question is not brought up for de- 
cision in very many instances. 

The other main and primary cause I believe to be a 
wrorg idea concerning what is understood to be a 
‘*call” to the ministry, coupled with an equally erro- 
neous corception of the necessary qualifications. 
Since the old and priestly element of the clergy has 
been swept away, there is some hope that soon the 
ranks will be no longer kept thin by the supposed ne- 
cessity of a peculiar and extraordinary call. We may 
suppose that if Paul, when he made the statement, 
‘*Woe unto me ifI preach not the gospel,” concerning 
his peculiar call and experience, had known how much 
it would be perverted and wrongly interpreted, he 
would certainly have guarded it in some way. As to 
the qualifications necessary for a minister, it is thought 
that he must be endowed differently from other men, 
and must have a greater versatility of talent. This, of 
course, is true in a certain sense, but young men go on 
to enumerate a long list of qualifications which are 
needed alike for success in any sphere of life. 

A man need not have had a peculiar or long Chris- 
tian experience, if his present life and purposes are 
honest. 

Here comes in one of the secondary causes worthy 
of mention; namely, an unwillingness to leave the 
city, with its pleasures and advantages. It is generally 
expected that a young minister will settle for some 
time in some country parish ; and this is a real stum- 
bling-block to many cultured and ambitious men. To- 
gether with this fair objection comes in the social and 
pleasure-loving element in every young man. 

He must not only leave city society and advantages, 
but also give up, without any equivalent, as it seems 
to him, most of the ‘‘ good times” and amusements of 
his college life. Now just let me suggest a few sub- 
ordinate objections that naturally occur to aman who 
gives the ministry a fair chance in his cons erations 
of a life-work. Just befcre Ientered the seminary a 
new argument was presented to me why I ought not to 
adopt such acourse. It was said that it must be ad- 
mitted that the clergy hold a position of less importance 
and exert less influence in the community than former- 
ly. Iam inclined to think that this thought, together 
with the kindred one that therefore higher qualifica- 
tions are demanded, may deter some from a favorable 
decision. Then, too, there is a feeling, closely con- 
nected with the erroneous idea respecting the call and 
qualifications, that any mistake here or failure to 
fill the position supposed to be ready for the aspirant 
is a much more serious matter than in any other 
walk in life; nay, is a greater sin. And in addition to 
such consequences there rises up the question, Of 
what use is the minister elsewhere if he does not be- 
long in the ministry? Itis thought he is spoiled by 
training and life for any other business, and hence his 
life becomes a wreck. Now I maintain that such 
serious questionings demand a place in our moments 
of decision; but, at the same time, we do not remem- 
ber often enough that a call to any work in the world 
is a most serious matter, and should demand careful 
and prayerful consideration. When a decision is made 
in such a spirit the life-work which follows may be 
looked upon as appointed and directed by God. 

G. R. Dioxison. 

YaLeE SEMINARY. 


Your correspondent ‘‘ No. 2,” in reference to the 
causes of a dearth of ministerial timber, seems to as- 
sume the general mental inferiority of theological stu- 
dents, and consequently of clergymen also. I must 
protest against this view as contrary to fact. Asa 
student in an eastern college and instructor in a col- 





lege of the West, and also while studying in the grad- 
uate department of an American university and in 
Leipzig, Germany, I had abundant opportunity to esti- 
mate the comparative ability of theological, medical and 
law students in their preparatory and professional 
studies at home and occasional supplementary courses 
abroad, and my unprejudiced conviction is that stu- 
dents of divinity are in general superior in mental 
keenness, culture, and general ability. 

In a class at present in oneof our theological semi- 
naries a large proportion of the members took very high, 
and some the highest class rank in their respective 
colleges, which, as a rule, is a safe criterion of ability 
and faithfulness. 

There are many clergymen of very mediocre mental 
power, but at least an equal relative number of physi- 
cians and lawyers are in the same predicament. 

This idea of the intellectual inferiority of the clerical 
profession is 8 popular delusion which a fair investi- 
gation cannot fail to dispel. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The recent articles on ‘‘ The Dearth of Ministers” do 
not seem to me to cover the ground. The main causes 
of the lack of strong men entering the ministry are 
other and deeper than those mentioned, unless my ex- 
perience and observation are greatly at fault. I find 
men who have been ‘‘nurtured in Christian homes,” 
who have gone through school and college with the 
one purpose of becoming ministers, men who are 
strong and earnest, whom the churches need, hesitating 
when they arrive at the time for a final decision as to 
their life work, and turning away into other pursuits. 
I have never heard one speak of the meager pecuniary 
compensation as being a reason therefor. It isnot men 
who think of financial success who, as a rule, are in- 
clined to the ministry. It is later, when they have 
experience with family expenses and the innumerable 
calls upon a minister’s pocket, that the financial aspect 
emphasizes itself. I find among thoughtful young 
men these causes rather : 

1. Insecurity of settlements. Lack of permanence 
in the pastoral office. As a pilgrim the minister starts 
out and, as a rule, in the Methodist and Congregational 
denominations, as a pilgrim he continues. It was 
recently remarked by a minister’s wife that a lecturer 
on Packing would be of practical service to the theolog- 
ical students. The consciousness that there can be no 
such thing as a permanent home weizhs heavily with 
many. Every young man of observation knows that 
though he may go forth as a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he is very liable to be regarded as the hired and 
temporary servant of a body in which there is a con- 
siderable amount of unsanctified human nature; that 
one woman’s tongue can drive him forth homeless ; 
that, unless he have other means of support, he is 
liable any day to find himself and family without an 
abiding place. He sees that short pastorates are the 
rule ; that long pastorates belong to bygone days. 

2. Church quarrels; the meanest, the most bitter, the 
most cruel of all quarrels. Good men often shrink 
from uniting with the church because of the dissensions 
therein. Can it be wondered at that young men hesi- 
tate to become pastors of churches where strife, bit- 
terness, and jealousies are liable to surround them and 
their homes, where their work is liable to be impeded 
and their usefulness impaired? They know that there 
are parishes of peace, where men and women are too 
busy to quarrel with one another, and they also know 
that there are many parishes where is little interming- 
ling of thought, where knowledge is stagnant, time 
abundant, and gossip rampant. 

3. Supremacy of the diaconate. This by no means 
applies to all churches or to all deacons, but to many. 
There are deacons and deacons, but in not a few 
churches the pastor is regarded as subservient to the 
deacons ; as their assistant; he to aid them, not they 
him. They are men of authority, having the minis- 
ter under them, jealous of authority, standing aloof 
for consultation. Especially is this liable to be the 
case where the office is a permanent one. 

4. Lack of liberty in theological thought. An ex- 
cellent paper on ‘‘the Present Claims of the Clerical 
Profession on Young Men” was recently read before 
the General Conference of Congregational Churches 
in Connecticut, and afterwards before the students in 
Yale college. The claim was based upon, first, ‘‘the 
present condition of religious or theological thought.” 
This thought was‘affirmed to be in an unsettled state; 
‘*It has been found necessary to change the forms of 
statement in which truth has been cast.” ‘‘ How can 
we expect theological science to remain stationary any 
more than any other?” Secondly, ‘‘ Upon the hope in- 
spired by this condition.” But every young man who 
heard this knows that liberty in theological thought is 
considered dangerous by many high in authority or in- 
fluence, and that what Mr. Backus and others consider 
to be agrand feature of the times is regarded by 
others as evil. When they learn that the installation 
of a pastor to whom they sometimes listen, and whose 
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sermons many of them find full to the brim of spiritual 
strength and religious health, is pronounced a calamity 
by one who is regarded by many as an oracle in the 
denomination; when a virtual declaration of war 
1s made against any who may hold similar views, 
students may be pardoned for pausing on the thresh- 
old. There is a feeling abroad that the more eminent 
men will not (perhaps cannot) be checked, but that 
those of lesser height will be stopped if it be possible. 
Then, too, the bare mention of the changes that are 
going on in theological thought would, in the major- 
ity of churches, be the occasion for serious trouble. 
Many of the churches have no knowledge of these 
changes, of the positions that are now held by Chris- 
tian scholars, and they do not wish a knowledge of 
them. Woe be to the peace of that man who suggesis 
the change! He will henceforth be regarded as dean. 
gerous. 

5. The methods of procuring a parish. There are 
mea who shrink from any of the ordinary means in 
use in the Congregational denomination. In the 
Episcopal Church one who desires a pastorate may 
apply toa bishop and can rely on his assistance. 
Through him he may be introduced to a church and a 
church may make his acquaintance. In the Congrega- 
tional denomination, and others akin to it, personal 
effort, friends, or a ‘ministerial bureau” must be 
relied upon. ‘A man of proper self-respect and of due 
modesty hesitates to advertise himself, sbrinks from 
importuning his friends, and ‘‘ ministerial bureaus ” are 
not always available or satisfactory. The prospect of 
‘“‘candidating,” of tramping around with one’s spiritual 
and intellectual wares, is not over-attractive to such 
men in our colleges as the churches are now needing. 

Not one of the above causes is essential to any de- 
nomivation. There is not one of them that cannot be 
rooted out. The will, not the way, is what is lacking. 
While they exist the churches have themselves to blame 
that not more manly men, not more strong men, are 
entering the ministry. 8. H. Dana. 

New Haven, Conn. 





FATHER CURCI. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

FTER five years of silence and seclusion Father 

Curci has reappeared in public, and has opened 

his lips in the first of a series of conferences to be 

held on Sunday afternoons. Yesterday afternoon the 

hall in which he was announced to speak was erowded 

before the hour, admission being by tickets of one 
franc each. 

The audience was composed almost entirely of men, 
with a little sprinkling of women and three or four 
priests. The subject had. been advertised: ‘‘ Patriot- 
ism; Founded on the 137th Psalm.” 

Precisely at 2 o’clock the little, thin, white-haired 
old man took his seat on the platform, with apparently 
as much ease as formerly he was wont io feel in the 
pulpit, and looked quietly on his audience, which in- 
stantly hushed into respectful silence. He was dressed 
in the long black cassock of the priest, but the dis- 
tinguishing white collar of the priesthood had disap- 
peared, or was carefully concealed by a black hand- 
kerchief. He rose, crossed himself, raised his eyes in 
a silent ejaculatory prayer, and began to speak : 

‘‘We are all citizens of some earthly country and 
have no choice in the matter, for ourlot is appointed by 
him who sends forth our spirits to fulfill their destiny 
when and where it seems good to his unerring wisdom ; 
but we are also citizens of another country, a higher, 
nobler, more enduring one, toward which our whole 
life here is but a pilgrimage ; and I hope I may be able 
to show to you what I firmly believe—namely, that we 
cannot be true subjects of the first country unless we 
keep in mind that we are but pilgrims and strangers 
on our way to the second.” Thus the old man began 
his address. 

Then he told of his interest in his own country, 
Italy—a country for the first time now, although known 
to history for near three thousand years; of his desire 
for the welfare of its people; his conviction that they 
can be safe and prosperous only in the measure that 
they are moral and Christian, and that this condition 
of things would be most effectually secured by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. He 
spoke of his desire to awaken in his fellow-country- 
men an interest in this important book, and of his own 
studies and labors to the end that he may give them a 
more perfect translation than the Vulgate. ‘‘I prom- 
ised long ago,” be said, ‘“‘ that when I had finished 
the book of Psalms I would give some public confer- 
ences, andI am here to redeem my promise. I had 
thought that when the book came to an end the old 
man would have come to an end also. Jesus says that 
he will come when we least look for him; but perhaps 
because I look for him constantly he does not come.” 
Hearty applause broke out as he simply said, ‘I am 
compelled to speak to you from what is called a pro- 
fane place, but I hope that nevertheless what I shal 





say will not be profane.” (The word profane in Italian 
means simply the opposite of sacred.) He waited 
quietly till the demonstration was over, and then said : 
‘*T wish you would refrain from expressing your good- 
will toward me inthis way. I am not accustomed to it, 
and it gives me more pain than pleasure.” Then came 
a fine description of the Jewish nation, of their place 
in history, and of their history itself as an enduring 
type of our own, and this brought him naturally to the 
Psalm which was to be the chief subject of his address. 

Of this Psalm he gave a truly magnificent exposition, 
such as I never can forget, and one that will increase 
its interest for me as long as life shal! last. 

Nothing escaped his attention; the harps, the wil 
lows, the rivers, were all described, and one could al 
most hear the mocking voice of the Babylonian con- 
querors saying, ‘‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion,” 
and the plaintive voice of the captive Jews, not daring 
& peremptory refusal to their masters: ‘‘ How can we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” And finally 
the passionate appeal, ‘‘O Jerusalem, if I forget thee 
let my right hand forget hercunning!” Even the last 
terrible words of the Psalm were softened by his touch. 
The destruction of infants in times of war was so com- 
mon a thing that it was hardly thought worthy of no- 
tice, and it is to Christianity that we owe our escape 
from that and many other cruel practices. Sad as it is, 
however, it is a sorrow of the parent’s heart almost 
entirely, for, as we know in our own case, the pains 
of infancy are entirely unremembered by us. The 
deprecatory passage, even though it might express the 
revengeful feeling of the suffering Jews, was a proph- 
ecy of the coming of the Medes and Persians, by whom 
was to come their deliverance, and in one sense the 
prophetic prayer and the rejoicing in anticipation of 
its fulfillment may be compared to the petition taught 
us by Christ himself—Thy kingdom come. Many 
beautiful and spiritual remarks were made by the way, 
which I do not attempt to reproduce, and finally Father 
Curci read his own paraphase of the Psalm, translated 
from the original Hebrew. The old man has been shut 
up long with the sacred Scriptures, and comes back to 
the world like a bee heavily freighted with honey. He 
held his audience in riveted attention during the hour 
of his address, and it must be remembered that they 
were men and women wholly unaccustomed to such a 
theme. ‘* This is not a sermon,” he said once; ‘I do 
not mean to preach to you; nevertheless if after fifty 
years in the pulpit some of the old preaching style 
sticks to me, you must not be surprised.” 

Father Curci is the only preacher in the Roman 
Catholic church in Italy worthy of the name, and the 
church has silenced him! The most absurd and blas- 
phemous nousense about the blessed Virgin is permit- 
ted and approved, but for the one man who longs to 
unfold the treasures of the divine Word that he may 
win souls to God, there is no place. J. A. 8. 

Rome. 





A HINDOO ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 


} EADERS of The Christian Union have long been 

interested in the Brahmo Somaj, the church 
which has gone back to the oldest religious literature 
of India and is teaching the worship of the one God. 
This movement toward pure monotheism has had the 
impulse and direction of two eminent men, the latter 
of whom, Keshub Chunder Sen, is the foremost man 
in the Oriental world and one of the greatest leaders 
of the day in religious thought. His remarkable 
address op. Christ, published two years ago, attracted 
wide attention and was recognized as the utterance of 
a truth-seeker of no ordinary kind; the address in 
which he announces his intention of visiting the West 
will be read with no less interest, and is given below 
substantially as delivered : 

The axis of thought round which the world revolves 
is spun out of the influences contributed both by 
the East and the West. But as in the economy of 
Providence the West dominates over the East, the 
eastern elements of the force of thought have decayed 
so much, and parted from the general constitution of 
things, that it may almost be said to  bave 
ceased to exist. The law of human progress is to 
claim one’s birthrights. And the East claims its birth- 
rights. Well did the minister say that Asia was the 
nativity, the cradle, and nursery of all the greatest 
prophets and saints. What are the rights they have 
conferred upen this birthplace? The right of first re- 
ceiving the law of faith. The right of receiving first 
the law of love and grace. The right of first receiving 
the law of self-discipline, and ascetic self-sacrifice. The 
result of these rights received and exercised is the 
transcendent spirituality for which the land of the 
rising sun is justly famous in the annals of the world. 
This characteristic of spirituality is what the Church 
of the New Dispensation has cultivated above all 
things. In our devotions, disciplines, doctrines, insti- 
tutions, writings, we have tried to keep the flame of 
Eastern spirituality ever aglow. During the last fifty- 





three years the Brahmo Somaj has humbly, but stead 
ily, endeavored to mature its spiritual character, and 
interpreting the leading personalities and predominant 
ideas of great religions, has invited all the continents 
to partake of the universal fellowship which God’s 
messengers in all lands and ages have prophesied. I 


feel commanded to carry this message. But if the 
East is famous for its spirituality, Europe is famous 
for its education. The great circles of thought, 
civilization, science, theology, of manly acquirement, 


inquiry, and research are there, The charges of ex- 
clusiveness, conservatism, and stagnation, both moral 
and intellectual, are laid at the doorof Asia. Europe 
has theright of a catholicity ef culture. Even the 
language and literature of the East have had their 
revival there. The religions of the East are receiving 
increased investigation and honor. Europe is paying 
back its debt to our continent by freely remitting 
to us its civilization, its science, its spirit of social and 
moral life, and exalting us gradually to the plane of an 
enlightened and educated national manhood. I hold 
the claims of Eastern spirituality to be transcendental, 
I hold the analytic intellect of Europe, its broad scien- 
tific spirit, in equal honor. The spirituality of the New 
Dispensation must pass through the test of the intense 
and impartial thoughtfulness of the European tyne of 
character before itis converted into the soul’s pabulum 
for allmankind. The precision of Europe mu:t be 
added to the inspiration of Asia. Western culture and 
independent thought must be combined with Eastern 
sentiment and loftiness of devotion. Europe must con- 
tribute its quota to the character of the New Dispensa- 
tion. I feel commanded to receive into my 
elements of that contribution. Even at the risk of 
being charged with egotism I must avow that from 
early youth I have been the child 0* overpowering im 
pulses. My impulsiveness has been of the mo 
erate type of Oricntalism. My emotions bave been 
strong, but strongest whenever I have approached the 
feet of myGod. For nearly a quarter of a century the 
threshold has been daily bathed by tloods of tears 
which I have‘repeatedly, but vainly, tried to resist. My 
sentimentality has often provoked the sarcasm of}my 
friends. But I have often said in my heart, this flood 
of tears is not my fault, but of the nature which my 
God has given me. As a preventive against pueriie 
sentimenta!'ty, which I have sincerely abhorred at all 
times, I have for many years cultivated the spirit of 
precise European thought and culture, such as my cir- 
cumstances allowed. I have beeh studying hard, 
critical, intellectual books which ought to have moved 
out every redundance of emotion. I may honestly 
say my mental susceptibilities have been greatly 
molded by the genius of European thought and civili- 
zation. And not unfrequently have I stood charged as 
the apostle of Europeanism. I have never taken that 
charge as too condemnatory, nor as too complimentary. 
If it is any fault the fault is not mine, but his who gave 
my nature to me. If it is honorable the honor is 
his alone. I admit there is a fair modicum of 
truth in that charge. I take no discredit for having 
cultivated my devotional, contemplative, moral facul- 
ties like an honest Oriental. Iclaim no discredit for 
having cultivated my intellectual, analytical, medita- 
tive faculties according to the standard of the Euro- 
pean independence and moral rectitude. I know lam 
far from achieving perfection in either, but I have 
honestly tried to combine the two. But 1 know my 
education is not yet complete. That it may be com- 
plete I feel commanded to go in a pilgrimage to the 
uttermost parts of the great West. 
eternity, is represented by a great circle, and the West 
naturaily leads to the East again. The West is only 
for a short to-morrow, the East is my abode for ever- 
more. The combination of the Eastern and Western 
elements which the spirit of my church has struggled 
to effect in me and the others subjectively, it is now 
my heart’s wish to realize objectively in lands and 
circumstances far otherwise than what now surround 
me. For years together the religion of the New Dis 
pensation has labored under misrepresentations which 
must be removed. For years together friends have 
been alienated by misunderstandings which must be 
explained. That the New Dispensation can stand the 
severest tests of Western criticism, and form an alli- 
ance with the most advanced spirit of science in every 
part of the globe, must be proved by the evidence of 
the eye and the ear. That it is the simplest and spon- 
taneous creed, yet capable of endless complications of 
development, must be demonstrated. That it is enemy 
to no real religion, no real philosophy, no real civiliza- 
tion, must be brought home to every part of the world 
All this has been sufficiently eviaenced in India. It 
must be evidenced elsewhere to. Hence my pro. 
jected pilgrimage. India claim to be more widely 
known over the world in its newiy awakened aspira- 
tions and endeavors. Ancient is deservedly honored, 
but modern India demands some. In politics men may 
differ and quarrel. But who can doubt that in the 
moral and spiritual aspirations of the land all nationg 
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may take part? In moral and spiritual aspirations we 
are united with the world. We have accepted Euro- 
pean religion, European civilization, literature, morali- 
ty, according to the light and interpretation of our own 
conscience, and why may we not expect that the dawn 
of spirituality in our ancient land may help somewhat 
to remove the twilight of other lands? Full of this 
ambition and aspiration I stand to announce my pil- 
grimage. 








THE IDEALIST. 


\HE—for the idealist is a woman, not a philoso- 
Ss pher— 

Jenniz. Cannot a woman be a philosopher ? 

Laious. Ask Dr. Dix. 

However, it is clear that sentence will not do; I will 
strike it out and begin with the second one. 

To have a high ideal 1s an excellent thing ; but one 
may have too high an ideal, and may torture himself 
and athers with it to no purpose. This is at once the 
faull and the misfortune of the idealist. She makes 
no account of human infirmity, no allowance for hu- 
man imperfection ; least of all forherown. She shoots 
atthe sun, and isin a chronic state of discouragement 
because she never hits her target. Ske does not know 
the meaning of the inspired declaration, ‘‘ There is now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus ;” 
she puts before herself the impossible, and is always 
under condemnation by her own over-sensitive con- 
science, and as she has an exasperatingly active imag- 
ination, she supposes that she is always under the con- 
demuation of every one else. ; 

JENNIE. I suppose it wes an idealist that wrote that 
other declaration, ‘‘All our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags.” 

Latocus. I should think it very probable. 

Jennik. And is not that inspired too ? 

Laicus, who never hears a question if he cannot 
answer it, goes on with his reading : 

As a worker she is always overworked. It is utterly 
useless for her husband to attempt to relieve her. 
From the premise that everything is to be done, she 
leaps by a rapid but illogical flight to the conclusion 
that she ought to doeverything. Her housekeeping is 
the admiration of all visitors and her own despair. 
Her children are their envy, but the more she loves 
them the less she is satisfied with them. For itisa 
characteristic of the idealist that the more she loves 
the more exacting she is. She is severest critic of 
herself; next severest in her criticism of those nearest 
to her. Because they seem a part of herself, she has 
impossible ideals for them as for herself. Her children 
love her, reverence her, but despair of ever satisfying 
her. Her silence is praise ; and even that praise they 
sometimes think is rare. If they have inherited her 
idealism from her, they grow discouraged under her 
constant sense of their short-comings, and sometimes 
come to the conclusion, ‘‘ You never can satisfy 
mamma,” and so give up the attempt. Then between 
mother and child an irreparable breach is made. The 
child thinks the mother critical and unsympathetic, 
the mother thinks the child careless and indifferent. 

The idealist does not make the progress which a 
person of less high ideal would make. The best thing 
she could do would be to lower her standard, if that 
were possible without injury to her moral character, 
as itprobably is not. Her idealism often has the effect 
to make her timid. Sometimes—not infrequently— 
she does nothing, because she is afraid she will not do 
it right. She studies music; practices many hours, 
days, weeks; might give much pleasure with her 
skillful fingers on the piano, or with her voice; but her 
ideal of what execution ought to be isso high that 
her performance is always excruciating to her, 
and, she imagines, is equally excruciating to every 
one else. She studies art; but she works so long over 
one head, rubbing out and redrawing again and again, 
that she never gets on; the class moves away from her. 
She is too conscientious. 

JENNiz (murmuringly). A rarefault, among mankind 
at all events. 

She is a capital writer; butif she is so unwise as to 
read her letter over before she sends it, it is a chance 
if itis sent atall, she sees so many ways is which 
to improve it. She tears it up, and is so disgusted 
with herself that she cannot bring herself to write 
another. Occasionally the idealist takes to a literary 
career. But she takes so much time to prepare, and 
to write and re-write, that she never achieves any 
great results because of her excessive painstaking at- 
tention to minute details. 

These who do not know her are uncharitably inclined 
to think her half hypocritical because she resents criti- 
cism when applied to herself which she so freely ap- 
plies to both herself and others. But they are unjust 
as well as uncharitable. She has all she can endure 
in her own accusations, and the added discouragement 
of her husband’s criticisms are more than she can bear. 

But after all, the idealist is to be accepted as 
one of God’s best gifts to mankind. Her 





criticisms are unselfish; her aspirations exalted. 
If she does not hope, she desires great things for her- 
self, her husband, her children, her friends. She 
keeps alive aspiration and noble ambition; sbe is the 
mortal foe of self-conceit in all its subtle forms; and 
if they that love her know how to take her, and do 
not allow their own hopes to be turned into despair by 
her excessive idealism, they will bless her while she 
lives, and with new gratitude and love after she dies 
crown her with sainthsod. Larovs. 








The Homie. 


HOW TO BEGIN THE CARE OF THE 
BABY, 
By EvizapetTa Rospinson Soovin. 


HERE is nothing that appeals so strongly to the 

tenderest instincts of a woman’s nature as a 
little helpless baby. It comes into the world a bundle 
of possibilities, with hereditary tendencies that must 
be checked or developed, requiring wise care and 
judicious management to lay broad and deep the 
foundation of its future well-being, whether mental, 
moral, or physical. The first year is perhaps the most 
important in the child’s whole life, even looked at 
from the latter stafdpoint. Ifthe young mother begins 
well then she will save herself much needless labor 
and anxiety during the immediate future, and do all 
in her power to secure the vigorous, healthy body, 
without which the best trained mind is but half 
equipped for the battle of life. 

It seems impossible that such a wee thing as an in- 
fant during its first month of existence will acquire 
habits that will benefit itself and materially affect the 
comfort of those about it. Yetitis so; and in this 
time it can be taught much with regard to eating and 
sleeping, which will be its two principal occupations 
for some time to come. If it is fortunate enough to 
be nursed by its own mother, all that is necessary is to 
teach it to take its nourishment at regular intervals ; 
once in six hours the first day or two, then every two 
hours during the day and four at night. When it is 
six weeks old the interval should be gradually in- 
creased, until at four months it is nursed every four 
hours in the day and only once at night. Ifthe mother 
has not enough to satisfy it, it must be fed once or 
twice a day besides. Nothing but the gravest physical 
causes should prevent a mother from performing this, 
her first duty to her child. If, unhappily, it is im- 
possible, then nature has indicated a substitute for 
the ratural food, and nothing is ever gained by neg- 
lecting her sensible advice. No prepared food can 
take the place of milk. That contains all the constit- 
uents required to nourish the little frame, and if it is 
thickened with any preparation of starch or meal, no 
matter bow delicious or how suitable for an adult, the 
sensitive stomach will eventually resent the imperti- 
nence of the addition. At first equal parts of milk 
and warm water should be given, slightly sweetened, 
and the amount of water gradually diminished, until 
at four months old it is taking pure milk. It must be 
remembered that this is a substitute for the mother’s 
milk andshould beas much like it as possible, so it must 
be warm, not hot. Hot food isa fruitful source of 
stomach-ache. About a quarter of a pint should be 
prepared at once, and thrown away if itis not all used. 
The best nursing-bottle is one with simply a rubber 
nipple; no tube can possibly be kept perfectly clean. 
It must be held while the child is feeding. A 
baby is not hungry every time it cries. It may 
be cold, or havea pin sticking in it, or a band- 
age squeezing it, and to feed it except at the proper 
intervals isto overtax its digestive organs and pre- 
dispose it to dyspepsia. Until the four upper and 
lower teeth have been cut it requires nothing but milk; 
then a little well-baked bread may be given with it, 
and whenten months old a piece of thick, rare beef- 
steak, or roast beef, to suck, or mutton broth, or the 
yolk of a fresh, soft-boiled egg with bread. 

A new-born child has been accustomed to a temper- 
ature of ninety-nine degrees, and it naturally finds our 
mundane atmosphere rather a cold one. It must be 
warmly dressed and its feet well protected with soft 
socks. When it sleeps it should be lightly but warmly 
covered. A down crib-quilt is invaluable. If it is never 
accustomed to rocking it will sleep ag well without it. 
Some stern disciplinarians advise putting it down 
wide awake and letting it cry itself to sleep, if it is not 
disposed to endure the operation kindly. A young 
baby should never be allowed to scream for any length 
of time if it can be prevented. If it is perfectly com- 
fortable it will sleep without difficulty. If itis not, 
the mother should try to discover the cause and re- 
move it. If her warm cheek is laid close to the little 
face and it is gently patted and soothed it will gener- 
ally succumb to the quieting influence. Walking about 
with it, dancing it up and down, or any violent motion, 
should be avoided ; if she has the weakness to try this 





method she only prepares a vast amount of fatigue 
for herself without the slightest real benefit to the 
child. A very young baby sleeps so much, as a general 
rule, that it is a little difficult to keep to fixed hours in 
this particular. It should be undressed at the same 
time every evening, and as far as possible taught reg- 
ular habits. After the first month it should be put in 
its crib at a certain hour in the morning, afternoon and 
evening, and it will soon learn to go quietly to sleep. 
All theories must be modified in practice. A delicate 
child cannot be brought up exactly the same as a ro- 
bust and healthy one. The mother must use her com- 
mon sense in these matters, insisting only that as soon 
as it is old enough to stay awake the greater part of 
the afternoon it should go to bed early in the evening, 
and never be kept up at night. 

The child should be accustomed from its earliest in- 
fancy to plenty of fresh air. It should be bathed from 
head to foot every day in a warm room, then dressed 
and taken into a cooler one. The temperature in a 
nursery should never exceed sixty-eight degrees, and 
there should be large windows to admit the sunlight 
freely. Even the carpet must be sacrificed to the baby, 
for sunshine is as necessary to it as to a sunflower. 
Whenever the weather is pleasant it must be sent into 
the open air. 

It is an almost irresistible temptation to a young 
mother to hold her child constantly in her arms, but 
she must sacrifice her own pleasure to its good. Noth 
ing can be worse for its development. It ought to be 
often put on a thick blanket on the floor to kick about 
and stretch its limbs. If this is begun early it will 
learn to like it, and play there happily with some 
simple toy for a long time together. It should not be 
forced to stand on its feet, or to walk, until it makes 
the effort itself. Nature will prompt it when the right 
moment comes. 

When the baby is really sick the doctor should be 
sent for and his directions strictly followed. If it is 
slightly unwell, attention to the quantity and quality 
of the diet, warmth, pure air, and rest will generally 
cure it. In summer a change of air is the best remedy. 
Cold water should be givenif it is desired, and the less 
medicine the better. Nature means it to live and 
thrive, and all the mother’s efforts should be directed 
to keeping it in the best condition to do so. 


MODERN BEDOUINS. 
By IRENE D. GROVER. 
“N AKE your homes better, and happier, and freer 
we than they are,” says Frances Power Cobbe, 
the eminent English writer, ‘‘but do not even speak of 
the alternative of forsaking them, and turning ourselves 
into Bedouins of the lodging-house.” 

If she could see and warn against this danger in 
England, whose sunny slopes are dotted with the 
countless homes of a happy and industrious people, 
where the gray old walls of ancestral mansions, solid 
and substantial, overshadow the smiling landscape, 
heavy and venerable with the dignity of their many 
yesterdays, how much greater is the danger, and more 
needed the warning, in this new country, where the 
houses can scarcely be made fast enough for the in 
coming population, and where everything is changing 
so rapidly. 

Speaking of this ‘‘disfranchisement of the home,” 
she takes a look across the Channel, and a wider one 
over the great sea, and alludes also to the ‘ practical 
homelessness of American boarding-houses or Conti- 
nental pensions.” Out of the depths of a long experi- 
ence of boarding-house life, into which stein necessity, 
not choice, has forced me, let me utter my earnest pro- 
test against it. I more earnestly appeal for the home 
life, which seems to be falling into disrepute. 

‘*T could a tale unfold,” if details were desirable or 
necessary, which should b: made ghastly with the 
skeletons which haunt every household, and which 
you stumble against in unused closets and lonely hall 
ways. A tale full of the hackneyed and disagreeable 
incidents of boarding-house life, which, though often 
trifling, yet wear away the true comfort of existence 
like water dropping on a stone. 

A tale full of deep glimpses into human nature re- 
vealed in the surest way, by daily contact, by living 
together, eating, sleeping, under oneroof. Revealings 
not often complimentary to poor faulty human lives. 
For the true, harmonious household can never be bond- 
ed together by money or commerce, but only by love. 

But oh, my sisters and brothers, where in this 
nomadic life is the gathering about the hearthstone ? 
Where isthe family altar? Where is the generous 
hospitality which so often has entertained angels un- 
awares? The guest-chamber kept warm and bright by 
heart and hand to welcome those we love under our 
own roof tree? Where is the family meal, hallowed by 
the blessing from paternal lips and made pleasant by 
the interthange of loving words or the innocent prattle 
of the children of our love? But, indeed, if we can 
live without a home, when death overshadows us 
where is there room, in busy, crowded boarding-house 
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life, to shelter even for a day or two the cold form 
or hide in grateful seclusion the grief-stricken hearts 
from the cold gaze of strangers ? 

Nay! it was not the utterance or longing of one 
heart only, but the yearning and aspiration of the 
whole great human heart which spoke forth in that 
sweet old refrain, 

Home, sweet home, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home, 





A WORD FOR THE CHILDREN. 


HAVE read with deep interest the articles in The 

Christian Union in regard to the relation of 
mothers to their children, and of children sto their 
parents. But it seems to me that one important point 
has been omitted. Why should children be under 
such deep oblivation to feel gratitude to parents? As 
a child at home I often pondered this question; as a 
mother it is still less comprehensible to me. 

I am one of a once large family ; our mother was not 
fond of children, and, though she always meant to be 
kind and to do her duty to us, she very frequently as— 
sured us that ste never wished for children, and that 
she should have been glad if the Lord had not sent her 
any. Our father loved children, and had a sympathy 
with their natures that brought much joy into our 
home. But as the eighth, ninth, tenth child came, 
even his welcome was a little cooled. Nevertheless 
our home was happy, and we had nothing to complain 
of. There were many cases of illness, some accidents, 
many trying perplexities that had to be met, con- 
quered, or endured. But we were good children. 
People said so then, and a wide experience with other 
families in my later life confirms the statement. But 
n the part of 
our parents, just as pain and the bewilderment of un. 
disciplined youth was inevitably ours. But we had 
It was from no desire to have 
Why should we, as 
children, feel such a debt of obligation to those who 
had brought us into existence ? 

Late in life I married, and God sent to us a child. 
Of al] the many joys he has scattered through my life 
this is the deepest, richest, most sacred. That I longed 
for her with intense yearning, that I felt the holy trust 
of a new-born soul almost too great a blessing to be 
mine, is an experience I only share with many other 
mothers. There were anxious days and sleepless 
nights during her babyhood. Childhood brings its 





care, labor, anxiety, were unavoidable 


not asked to be born. 


us that our mother had borne us. 


solicitudes, that are not less taxing to nerve and wis- 
dom. As she grows older new responsibilities will 
arise. ButIcan say in solemn truth that my little 
daughter has repaid me, tenfold, all I have ever borne 
or done for her. 

In anxious days her sweetness has brightened every- 
thing ; in sorrow her sympathy has brought balm; in 
illness her tender lovingness has been the best medi- 
sine; when heavy clouds have hung over our house- 
iold, her brightness, her merry-heartedness, have 
given us courage and hope. Often have her father 
and I said in reverent trust, ‘‘He who gave us this 
blessed child will with her freely give us all we need.” 
Does she who daily fills our cup of blessing to the 
brim owe us gratitude ? What can we ever do for her 
to equal what she does for us? 

This is what we try todo: We let her feel our in- 
terest in all her childish plays, as well as her troubles. 
We teach her to feel that everything that concerns her 
concerns us; that there can be no friends truer than 
we in every eimergency. We teacb her the great lesson 
of self-control; we make her feel herself always wel- 
come to our arms and to our confidence. She shares 
our perplexities as we do hers. We teach her 
that all wrong-doing will be followed by suffering, 
which is our loving Father’s punishment for sin. She 
is never afraid to confess her naughtiness ; never feels 
that her affairs are trivial in our sight. Thus the 
seeds of perfect confidence are sowed from babyhood 
upward, and when maturer questions arise our daughter 
will notturn from her father and mother to seek the coun- 
cil of others. Our lives are centered in this child. We 
sacrifice—if it can be called sacrifice—many things we 
3ut God knows it 
is not she who owes gratitude to us, who have brought 


could well enjoy for her dear sake. 
her into a life where suffering and sorrow are inevitable. 
It is we who owe to her all the help we can give to fit 
her for this life, and for the immortality which we 
trust will abundantly atone for the discipline she must 
meet here. A Happy Moruer. 


By Eriotr MoCormiok. 
WAS much interested in the account, given a few 
weeks since in The Christian Union, of the unsuc- 
cessful attempt made by one of your correspondents 
to organize a boys’ club. It was interesting because 
I had done something myself in the same line, though 
under more favorable conditions and with more satis- 





factory results, and because I fancied I could detect in 
your correspondent’s own statements the cause of her 
ill-success. Her experience was so frankly stated, and 
her effort had been made with such evident earnest- 
ness, that it seems ungracious to write anything by 
way of criticism; and yetif I can say anything that 
will show her wherein her methods are defective or 
inadequate, Iam sure she will overlook the seeming 
ungraciousness for the sake of the work we are both 
trying, in different departments, to accomplish. 

Her trouble seems to be, chiefly, that the boys are 
disorderly ; though under the circumstances I do not 
sce how they could be otherwise. They ‘‘ have to be 
left,” she writes, ‘‘to work or entertain themselves 
most of the time, as I can be with them only on cer- 
tain evenings, and can find uo one else willing or able 
to take my place.” 

If this be the case it is not surprising that they give 
trouble. So long as it continues your correspondent 
can hardly expect anything but disorder and failure. 
If she cannot be with them herself, or find somebody 
to take her place, the experiment lacks the primary 
conditions of success. Boys cannot be depended on 
for self-government any more in aclub than at home, 
or in school. What Plato said of the Grecian lad two 
thousand years ago is not less applicable to-day to 
the boy of New York or Philadelphia. ‘Of all ani- 
mals,” the philosopher declares, ‘‘the boy is the most 
unmanageable, inasmuch as he has the fountain of 
reason in him not yet regulated. He is the most in- 
sidious, sharp-witted, and insubordinate of animals. 
Wherefore he must be bound with many bridles. 

Now if your correspondent, or anyone else who is 
interested in the formation of boys’ clubs, expects to 
realize any degree of success, she must first of all fol 
low Plato’s suggestion, and place someone in charge 


” 


who is able to maintain discipline and order, and guide 
the boys intelligently in the uses of the apparatus that 
may be provided for their instruction or entertainment. 
It is useless to fit up a room with games, newspapers, 
scrap-books, and jig-saws, unless the boys are instruct- 
ed in the employment of these things. The average 
boy cannot be expected to take to them naturally; or 
if he does take to them they will hardly hold his atten- 
tion for any considerable length of time. His restless 
mind demands novelty, and it should be the part of 
whoever directs the enterprise to plan, and invent, 
and devise schemes for holding the attention and 
awakening the interest of those whom it is designed 
to serve. Nothing but the constant exercise of the in- 
ventive faculties and constant trial of new expedients 
will establish work of this kind upon a permanent and 
profitable footing. It has to compete with a thousand 
allurements outside, and while a boy may come once 
or twice out of curiosity, he will not come the third 
time unless the attractions are superior to those he 
finds elsewhere. 

In the matter of discipline Iam quite sure that it will 
not do to put one of the boys in charge. Not one boy 
out of a hundred commands the respect and confidence 
of his companions in such a degree as to give him un- 
disputed authority among them. Where a boy indeed 
attempts to exercise such authority the others usually 
resent it; or if he establishea his supremacy it is pretty 
sure to be by means of force, or such other methods as 
make him feared and hated rather than respected and 
admired. Boys themselves will admit that the brief ex- 
istence of their base ball, boating, and social clubs, is due 
to the lack of any paramount authority. In aclubofa 
dozen boys,of wLich I have some personal knowledge, 
the President is more than twice as old as the oldest 
boy, and he rarely has to complain of any lack of in- 
terest or good order. An account of this club, which 
your correspondent may find su -gestive, appears in the 
current number of Harper’s ‘‘ Young People.” (March 
20.) Itis written by the Secretary, and has the value 
of being presented, not from the aduit standpoint, but 
from that of the boys themselves. 

His closing recommendation emphasizes what I have 
alieady said about an authoritative head. ‘‘ Be sure,” 
he urges his boy readers, ‘‘and get someone older 
than yourself to help you with the organization, or 
else, I am afraid, it will lack the vitality which the 
‘ Newspaper Club’ seems to possess.” 

Now all this, I am aware, is inadequate to solve the 
real difficulties which your correspondent has encoun- 
tered. But then no advice, or suggestion, or recital of 
experience can solve them. Every one who has any- 
thing to do with this kind of work must settle it in 
his or her own way. Only it must be remembered 
that the task is a formidable one—more formidable 
than most people apprehend. It demands genuine 
sympathy with boys, tact in managing them so tnat 
the ‘‘bridles” shall not he too obvious, and endless 





fertility of resource. One must never allow his ex- | 


pedients to run dry; and just as the experienced pub- 
lic speaker always keeps a telling story in reserve, to 


be discharged if necessary at a critical moment, so the | 


organizer of such a club must hold in readiness one or 
more schemes which when projected will be certain to 





arouse the attention and engage the interest of his 
boys. 
HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thia column. | 

There is a great deal sald about avoiding draughts, and 
laborious efforts are made to ventilate dwelling-rooms, 
public halls, etc., ‘‘ without draughts." Worcester gives as 
one, among many definitions of the word draught, ‘a 
current of air.” Webster limits it to a ‘current of air passing 
through an inclosed place, as a room or chimney,” and com- 
mon usége still further limits it to a cold current of air, etc. 

Now hubit enters more Jargely into our life than we are 
accustomed to consider, and in this matter habitis eape- 
cially tyrannical. One who is ‘‘bronught up” to fear 
draughts, to avoid them, al; 
inevitably take cold when the unavoidable draught, as it 


vyays watching for them, will 


must, once in @ while blows upon him And the converse is 


true ; when one who has all hie life been « slave to fear of 
draughts becomes emancipated by a summer's camping-out, 
or a frontier life, he finds the unavoidable draught has lost 
its malign power over him. Ie is not easily chilled bys 


To seal up our houses and introduce 


current of cold air. 
pure warm air in the most perfectly distributed method will 


undoubte dly help to Keep aiive and comfortable those 
who are weak and feeble, just as a well-managed hot-house 
preserves in health and beauty plants too weak for a natural 
life. Buta hot-house babyhood and youth does not prepare 
for a vigorous manhood out-of-doors. And it is far better 
to train ourselves and our childres, by bathing, exercise, 


plain food, and good morals, to endure a little wind and 
rain and sun. It cannot be done well at once, but it is some- 


thing to be considered with as much attention as the prepara- 
tion of our ‘‘forcing-rooms and hot-houses,” for such many 


of our houses are. 


I am afraid I am late with my remedy for ‘*‘ sleeplessness ;”’ 
but as I have never known it to fail, and as itis extremely 
I may say I have tried two or three 
of the remedies you suggest, and have found them very 
good 

Take sufficient red, or cayenne, pepper to cover a quarter 
of a dollar, press it into a jujube or gelatine capsule, and 
swallow on going to bed 

I bave taken the above many times, and never knew it to 


simple, I send it to you 


fail. The capsule soon dissolves, and immedistely a warm 
glow is produced which seems to pervade the whole system, 
as you unconsciously sink into a sweet sleep. P. 2 
Cayenne pepper is a powerful stimulant. Its influence 
over the general circulation is not in proportion to its local 
action. It has no narcotic effect, and its use as a sleep-pro- 
ducer must be owing to its correction of a datulent disturb- 
ance, or the quickening of an enfeebled and languid digestion. 


It is obviously due to the proper care of the internal economy 


thatthestomach should not too often be subjected tothe heroic 
action of so powerful a medicine. The medical dose is from 
five to ten grains, and if it isto be taken at all it should be 


measured with some accuracy. There is quite a difference, 


too, between the pure pepper and the adulterated mixture 


often sold for it in common croceries 


Your article in last week’s number, on “ Knitting,” in- 
terested me exceedingly Some physicians pronounce such 
healthful exercise for the muscles of the hands and fingera, 
and from the fact of its being so old-fashioned it must be 


considered at the present time the ve ry newest. And the call 


to its renewal seems so timely. Now the leisure moments 


of all ages are given to the creation of fancy work, until par- 
lors are surfeited while the useful and comfortable seems 


overlooked. And is this not a favorable moment to introduce 





the nice, old-fashioned woolen stockings, such as our grand- 
mothers used to wear --sohealth-preserving and comfortable. 
If those who devote much of their time to designing articles 
of beauty, rnerely to admire,would turu their attention tothe 
four bright need!es and soft white woolen yarn, and give only 
those moments in which they would be occupied no other 


way, they would be surprised to find how soon they would be 
in possession of an invaluable gift for invalids or elderly peo 
ple, who may be unable to procure them themselves I ad- 
mire beauty and its imitations, but would it not be wiser to 
devote less time to copying, and to adinire God's own in the 


pure air of heaven outside ? A ConsTANT READER 


Onr Young Folks. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO A FARMER'S BOY. 
My dear James 

yy ask me for some advice as to your future 
A. work in life. You say that you are dissatisfied 


with the prospect of being a hard-working farmer all 





your days, but at the same time you do not consider 


yourself « genius, and do not expect to become 


Stewart ora Vanderbilt, or to acquire a vast fortune 
by speculation. You expect to work for your livit 
but you think there may be some pursuit which would 
be equally remunerative and not so laborious ar 

monotonous as the farmer’s. You ask if it would not 
be better for you to become a “ first-class mechanic” 


than to be a farmer. 


This is an important question, not alone to you, but 
to many other boys who take a rious view of life 
whose COmmMOoOn sense gives thei a fairly correct es 


timate of their own powers and capabilities, and who 
wish to learn a business for which they are adapted, 
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which will give them fair wages, a reasonable amount 
of leisure, and a respectable position in life. 

Now, it is a curious fact that workers in almost every 
branch of industry take a gloomy view of their own 


* business, think almost everybody else is better off than 


they sre, and generally try to discourage others 
from entering their vocation. The farmer and mechanic 
are about equally ready to say, ‘‘Our business is 
going to the dogs. If I were a young man I should 
learn something else.” Sometimes they do this from 
the selfish desire to keep down the supply of workers 
in their own line, in order that the demand for them 
may be greater; sometimes from the habit of judging 
other occupstions by the standard of their most suc- 
cessful men. 

But the fact remains, in spite of this almost uni- 
versal disparagement of their own pursuits among 
workingmen, that some occupations are more, some 
less, desirable than others ; and I shall try to give you 
a few reasons for thinking that a farmer’s boy, unless 
he has a very decided bent for mechanical pursuits, 
such as will quickly take him into that ‘‘upper story” 
where there is always plenty of room and recompense, 
had better ‘‘stick to the farm.” 

First, the farmer has the priceless boon of independ- 
eace. He is his own employer. He comes and goes 
when he pleases, not when another man pleases. 
He is responsible to no one but himself. He is cap- 
tain on his own ship. No matter if he only has a 
potato patch from which to get his living, he is master 
of that potato patch; his rule there is none to dispute 
in his workshop. His prosperity depends upon his 
own thrift and enterprise, not upon the prosperity and 
liberality of an employer. He asks no man what he 
shall do or how he shall do it, except as a matter of 
advice. He ‘‘cares no more for Lord James Douglas 
than Lord James Douglas cares for him.” He 1s a 
man smong men, a sovereign in his own domain. The 
man who owns and cultivates his little piece of ground 
can snap his fingers at Mr. Lofty, and sit on his fence 
with his hands in bis pockets when the Great Mogul 
goes by; for he is getting his living at first hand, and 
need ask no favors of any one. The average mechanic, 
on the other hand, is little more than a hired serf while 
he remains & mechanic; he surrenders his individual 
liberty to his employer for his wages, and works 
through another man’s brains; he is an automaton 
manipulated by the golden wires of capital. He learns 
to gauge his work by what is required of him, not by 
the standard of intelligent and conscientious service. 
Unless he is an exceptional case, his self-respect is 
undermined by the temptation to ‘‘loaf” while the 
” is not looking, and to work industriously 
under his eye. He becomes a school-boy instead of a 
mau; learns to look furtively and fearfully at his em- 
ployer, and bridles his manheod through the necessity 
of pleasing him or losing his work. The mechanic is 
a subordinate in his department; the farmer is chief 
ofticer in his; and it is better to be captain of a canal- 
boat, and preserve yourindependence, than to be second 
mate on the Great Eastern and have no mind of your 
own. 

Secondly, the farmer has health; or the means of 
getting it free of cost if he does not possess it. His 
business assures him, in larger measure than almost 
any other, nature’s grand conservers of health—air and 
exercise. These are better tonics than any which go 
into people’s stomachs. City patients get them after 
paying for a doctor’s prescription, but to the farmer 
they come ‘‘ as free as air.” Better than any one else 
the farmer can combine business and the hygienist’s 
golden rule: 


** boss 


rake the open air—the more you take the better; 
Follow nature’s laws to the very letter; 

Let the doctors go to the Bay of Biscay, 

Let alone the gin, the brandy, and the whisky. 
Freely exercise, keep your spirits cheerful, 

Let no dread of sickness ever make you fearful ; 
Eat the simplest food, drink the pure cold water, 
Then you will be weil—or at least you ought te. 

The farmer is free from many of the temptations 
which beset workingmen whose occupations bring 
many mer into close association. The seductions of 
the dram-shop aad of fast society do not appeal to him 
as they do tothe townsman. He can choose his asso- 
ciates instead of having them forced upon him. He is 
not compelled to listen to the idle story or the profit- 
less gossip if he does not choose to hear it. Statistics 
show that farmers live longer than men in any other 
pursuit—except Washington’s body-servants. The 
farmer can look forward to an earthly existence longer 
by several years than that of the blacksmith, the car. 
penter, the machinist, the mason, the printer, or any 
other artisan, and as long as that of the average pro- 
fessional man. 

Third, the farmer has the means of obtaining men- 
tal culture if he has the will. The dissatisfaction with 
which many farmers and farmers’ boys look upon their 
lot in life comes from their having too much hard 
work and too little spare time. They have not yet 
learned to adapt themselves to the modern tee-bour 





law of labor. They toil fourteen or sixteen hours a 
day, and come home from their work utterly exhausted 
and fit for nothing but supper and bed. They feel 
discouraged and disheartened at such a prospect 
through life. Overwork is the thief that steals the 
farmer’s happiness. But it ought not to be so. A 
farm can be made to pay on the ten-hour plan. I have 
in mind a farmer who makes his farm pay a good div- 
idend, takes an active interest in the world’s work, 
has a fair library, keeps abreast of the thought of the 
age, spends his evenings in reading and writing, is 
teaching his sons the value of study and work com- 
bined, and does all this on ten hours daily work. It 
is not the amount of labor that we put into a thing 
that determines the result, it is the intelligence. The 
King of Spain, you have no doubt read, spent a day 
in trying to stand an egg on end; Columbus did it 
for him in asecond. Au hour spent in thinking outa 
new way will often accomplish more than fifteen spent 
in working inthe old way. Farming requires enter- 
prise and thought quite as much as any other business ; 
and fresh plans cannot come from a weary brain. 
Ten hours spent in work and two hours spent in 
study, with a mind quickened by moderate physical 
exercise instead of exhausted by over-exertion, will 
achieve vastly more than twelve hours of unceasing 
manual labor. Make no mistake. When a farm is 
managed in this way the farmer can devote his even- 
ings to study and to rational enjoyment far more 
effectively than the mechanic, for he is isolated from 
the distractions which usually surround the latter. 
Much of the farmer’s work, too, does not requ.re the 
constant straining of the attention which many mechan- 
ical pursuits demand, and he has opportunity for re- 
tlection while promoting his business interests. 

So, my boy, if you wish to be manly, self-reliant, and 
independent; if you wish to be your own employer and 
your own master ; if you wish to make a fair living in- 
dependently of another’s caprice; if you wish to lay a 
solid foundation of health on which to build your 
career; if you wish to avoid the temptations into 
which so many artisans sink year after year; if you 
wish to elevate your mind, broaden your sympathies, 
and deepen your understanding by study, reflection, 
and association with those who will help, not hinder, 
you in these things ; in a word, if you wish to be 

Healthy, wealthy, and wise, 
my advice to you is, stick to the farm. 


Yours truly, H. H. M. 








SPIDERS, AND OTHER KNOWING 
CREATURES. 
By Oxive THORNE. 

E have read stories of spiders tamed by prison- 
ers, and here is one from ‘‘ Animal Intelli- 
gence”! which shows that, besides being capable of 
tameness, they have sense enough to resent being 
teased: ‘‘I noticed one day ina half-dark corner a 
tolerably respectable spider’s web, in which a well-fed 
spider had made its home, and sat at the nest-opening 
early and late watching for some flyiug or creeping 
food. It soon became a regular duty with me to carry 
it flies several times a day, which I laid down before 
its door with a pair of pincers. After a while the spi- 
der came each time and took the flies out of the pin- 
cers. This game was carried on for some weeks, as it 
seemed to me curious. But one day when the spider 
seemed very ravenous, and regularly flew at each fly 
offered to it, I began teasing it. As soon as it had got 
hold of the fly I pulled it back agaio with the pincers. 
It took this exceedingly ill. The first time, as I finally 
left the fly with it, it managed to forgive me; but 
when I later took a fly right away, our friendship was 
destroyed forever. On the following day it treated 
my offered flies with contempt, and would not move, 

and on the third day it had disappeared.” 

You have all heard of the ants of South America— 
the Ecitons—which go about in great crowds and kill 
every live creature they overtake. Thereis an account 
given by Mr. Belt, showing that not all the wisdom of 
the country belongs tothe ants. ‘‘Many of the spiders 
would escape by hanging suspended by a thread of 
silk from the branches, safe from the foes that swarmed 
both above and below. I noticed that spiders gener- 
ally were most intelligent in escaping, and did not, 
like the cockroaches and other insects, take shelter in 
the first hiding-place they found. I have often seen 
large spiders making off many yards in advance, and 
apparently determined to put a good distance between 
themselves and the foe. 1 once saw one of the false 
spiders, or ‘harvest-men,’ standing in the midst of 
an army of ants, and with the greatest coolness lifting, 
one after another, its long legs, which supported its 
body above their reach. Sometimes as many as five 
out of its eight legs would be lifted at once, and when- 
ever an ant approached one of those on which it stood, 
there was always aclear space within reach to put 
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down another, so as to be able to hold up the threat- 
ened one out of danger.” 

One who has studied the ways of that wise bird, the 
gray parrot, is ready to believe almost any story about 
it. There is one in which pussy, though very know- 
ing herself, found her match in cunning. ‘‘One day 
the cat and parrot had a quarrel. I think the cat had 
upset Polly’s food, or something of that kind; how- 
ever, they seemed all right again. An hour or so af- 
ter, Polly was standing on the edge of the table; she 
called out, in a tone of deep affection, ‘Puss, puss, 
come then, come then, pussy.’ Pussy went, and looked 
up innocently enough. Polly with her beak seized a 
basin of gnilk standing by, and tipped the basin and 
all its contents over the cat; then chuckled diabolic- 
ally. Of course broke the basin, and bhalf-drowned the 
cat.” 

In one case a parrot owed its life to puss. ‘One 
evening there was no one in the kitchen. Cook had 
gone up-stairs and left a bowl of dough to rise by the 
fire. Shortly after the cat rushed up after her, mewing 
and making what signs she could for her to go down; 
then she jumped up and seized her apron, and tried to 
drag her down. As she was in such a state of excite. 
ment, cook went and found Polly shrieking, calling 
out, flapping her wings, and struggling violently, ‘up 
to her knees,’ in dough, and stuck quite fast. No 
doubt if she had not been rescued she would have 
sunk in the morass and been smothered.” 

Cage-birds know well enough bow to ask for « bath, 
and it seems that some wild ones do also. A lady 
writing about a jackdaw which lived in her yard says, 
‘*T generally made a practice of filling a large basin 
which stands under the trees every morning for Jack’s 
bath. A few days ago I forgot this duty, and was re- 
minded of the fact in a very singular manner. When 
I opened my dressing-room shutters about eleven 
o'clock, I found my little friend waiting just outside 
them, as though he knew that he should see me there; 
and when he did, he placed himself immediately in 
front of me, and then shook himself and spread out 
his wings just as he always does in his bath. The ac- 
tion was so sugestive, and so unmistakable, that Ispoke 
just as I would have done to a child—‘ Ob, yes, Jack, 
of course you shall have some water.’”’ 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN, ACTS. VIII., 26-40, 
By Emity Hountinaton MILiEr. 

HILIP was one of God’s messengers. He did not 

choose his own way, or his own work, but he 
went where God sent him, and did just as he was 
directed. God set him to care forthe poor in Jeru- 
salem, and then he sent him to preach in Samaria, and 
then he called him away from Samaria, where great 
crowds of people came to listen to him, and sent him 
away on a desert road to teach one man who wanted 
to know about Christ. This one man was an Ethio- 
pian. We do not know his name, but he was an 
officer in the queen’s palace, and had charge of all her 
treasure, 80 he was probably rich and powerful. We 
know he wasagood man, for he had been upto Jerusalem 
to worship God, and as he went back along the 
desert road he sat readiog in his chariot from the 
Word of God. Perhaps he had heard at Jerusalem 
of some of the things that had happened, and when 
he read about this One who was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and wounded for our iniquities, he may 
have wondered iftthis might not after all have been 
the crucified One in whose name 80 many miracles 
were wrought. He could not have exnected to meet a 
teacher on that lonesome road, but God always has 
some way to help those who have teachable hearts, 
and so he had sent Philip by that very road. Per- 
haps Philip was wondering as he went why God had 
sent him there, but as soon as the chariot came by 
with the man reading, the Spirit of Wisdom said to 
Philip, ‘‘Go near, and join thyself to this chariot.” 
He obeyed at once—the story says he ran—and as he 
came near he heard what the man was reading, for in 
Eastern countries people always read aloud. The 
officer, who was called a cunuch, did not notice Philip 
until he asked him if he understood what he was 
reading. ‘The eunuch was not a Jew, but a heathen 
who had learned to serve and obey the true God, and 
perhaps he had only just got this copy of God’s word. 
At lesst he did not pretend to understand what it 
meant, but he was very anxious for a guide, because 
his heart was so sincere that he wanted to do just as 
God commanded. So he asked Philip to come up 
into the chariot and explain it to him Philip came 
up, and they read the Word of God together, and 
he preached to him about Jesus, and showed him how 
the prophets had told his story so many years before 
he was crucified. The eunuch did not need to repent 
and be converted, for he had done that already; he 
only needed to understand and believe, and he was 
ready to do that at once. Then, of course, he wanted 
to obey Christ’s command and be baptized, and so 
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really was God’s message that Philip brought, as much | thought to make an Easter offering Our dog Victor | an ecclesiastical ga ‘ \ y, one of 
j atti > » j val in t omp with tt modes war f r ert hed I 1 ya atin nar embrac 
as if it had been sent just as the message was to the | !8 getting better, ard is beginning t. romp with the , » oe ae 
: , j v »v ls and sey ~ < é t a we 
shepherds, by a multitude of the heavenly host. There boys again. : ia ales a aA Ane . The act preneds 
is nothing in the history of the early church more D POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Ma : ery solemn cerem i higt nitar 
. ae ° . . Aunt Patience: r f : f 
beautiful than this little simple story. It is the pict- : Se ' : : y 
: j I received your beautiful Christmas card. I es m rea fe Jews if a 4 d ents for 
ure of a devout, teachable, obedient, loving heart, | ure to iook at it and remember who sent it to m naa het ahs <aubihe-ther Se aad . a *% pean ie 
looking for light, and receiving it with gladness. | called from my seat by the criesof my ever hungry guinea-pigs. | Pa OS 
Shou'd not you like to know what the eunuch did | #™ getting along first-rate at school, but I ix : ; ; = acs 
. > coming vaction as well &s ar ther boy. I have been reading |} 17 
when he got home to his own country? I am sure he | ‘2° mine va tiepcticnonig epg age a | How en b ee 
é one of Paul Da Chaillu’s works, and find it ver nteresting, I How an ladies 
could not keep the good news to himself, but he too | think he isa very good writer for young folks. But I am afraid 1 Sl REI 
would be God’s messenger, and tell others about Jesus, | am taking np too much room, so! will top. With great respect, 1 What forms were adopted 
and so there would be one witness away down in | #0 myself, Foul REpReW, Pency W. 8. By who 
Ethiopia. What a happy world it would be if we I've noticed that boys who are doing well in school scigecilie : A por ne f - 
were all as ready to carry God’s messages as Philip | are the surest to enjoy vacation. Such works of | ne 
was, and as ready to listen and obey as was the eunuch. | adventure and travel as Mr. Du Chaillu’s are very in-| = eR a ee 
Every one of us would go on his way rejoicing. Has | teresting, and if they spur you to steady work, and do ; Ww rforms . - 8 it precede 7 
not God sent some message by you to-day? Then | not tempt you to seek foolish and useless perils, they | G “ F. Burnes SMITH 
run and deliver it. Has he not sent some message to | Will not be likely to harm you. 
you? Then listen, and receive it with gladness. “hai Sik Ane ) BE STUDY NO 
1 I {AP ebruary 22 5 " Tol 
Dear Aunt Patience : : se . paseo Teer 
7 TOn 4 I have written to you once be er got an answe I feof D , 4 nt t i ta ui 
Te] | BUS I € ) s, et 
AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. | to school and! am in the F ea Portes je. Se nee ; 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: tic, writing, geography, and spellli We have a club on purpose to ~ the Christian era : ean } in highest esteerm as 
ie . s buy an organ for our echool-room They have at r etaire he God-g ny f 
LITTLE while ago & man died who OO THY 1 a sant dnetes. I liveth Heck Rape on the-cest side of the | Genl..9%, 8. Gt Matt. L. ts 
well known in the region where he lived. He | mississippi River. Iam nine years old Bt. Lukei., 2 
was a Judge, which shows that he had been considered Yours, with much love, ; F _ 
° ‘ - f , "T o 4; Xxx 
a wise and an honest man. After he died it was found I sent you a card which you must take as an answer. | St. Matt. ix., 29; xx D 
that he had very much misused the money which | When J have twenty or thirty letters a day, as Isome- | St. Mark, xis 
- . : | St. Luke { 44. 55 
many men and women had put into his care ; and peo- | times do, I cannot answer each one. | gt. John ty. ¢ aes ‘i: xe, te 
, ° Jv Vey s ’- x., i i 
ple who thought they were rich now findjthey have —— weeds = iliac 
3 i i y > T ; SHEBOYGAN, Wis., March, 15%8 —— 
very little, if any, money left. Very hard things are | pear aunt Patience: PUZZLES 
said about this man. What looked to be ‘‘smartness ” Mamma eaid she would write to you for me, and send you ter ZZLES. 
while he lived men now call cheating and stealing. [| cents that I earned by going without a t when I went bed — 
want my boys to grow up to be honest and true to the | ™#bt- oe notte inet gee Tigges Mesa foraweek if [would | ehead and curtail a smal! planet and leave the name of the Tork 
. ° never ask for alight at night ayalr sne re € ere o 
> , i ow > > > leg: 
last bag nny. Begin now, then, to be honest si marbles; | Christian Ur ion, and I like them so much, and you, too, that I would | P y eee 
to give up a game rather than do the least thing that is | like to be one of your nieces, if you have ) mauy already. I | " ssi hanes aubliediain 
not fair. If you make a trade, if it is only a slate pen- | 8m 80 sorry for the poor little boys and girls that have 1 me nor | curtail the Fret am i protection fora camp 
cil, give as much as you receive. A boy that is always ote ARES FESS, SM — a ee a 
. ‘6 P »” aa 2 Mamma teaches me, ana Apa Fome es I ave vO | P : 
making good bargains” needs to look out lest he sisters younger than I am, and mamma calls Hek oe | sate 
makes for himself the worst bargain that can be made | sister, and me, her little helpers. We don't keep a nurs , ii lnia aa hice a 5 Ssaretee 
—throws himself, all his honor and his truth, ‘‘ to | formamma says she doesn’t need one when we help so much. | | ud and « F u. 
boot.” you, Aunt Patience, and ro does mamr 
a 3 iw i - : Tour loving % 2 A ¢ nant (3 w ime 8. Juvenile 
Dear Aunt Patience: Guarevitse, Feb. 18, 1868. It is quite a sign of growth when a little gir | 4. A number. 5. A consor ' 1, Aconsonant. 2% An exclaima 
2 , ‘ 3 , 77 } » lich after al 5 wone it | . your s 4 \ t conrc ‘er 
I am a little girl ten years old; my birthday was a few days ago, enough to stay without a light after 1¢ has gone to Dae ’ tte 4 ge ant Phe . ‘ = 
and I got a gold ring and a silver knife, fork, and epoon. My uncle | bed. She has learned that it is really safer without a | ‘T** 0) CBtonds, what y = ee 
takes The Christian Union andT like to read the Little Folks. 1] light—there is Jess danger of firs and that it is better | 4-w6l MA i 
ye adol! and its name is Edith, and two cat i »s are , 
have ad ( ame is Edith, and two cate, and their namesare | for her eyes to let them have the dark shade which | My fir soa 
Moee and Libbie. I send ten cents for the poor children. I live ; : P } M , 
with my grandpapa and grandmamms; my papa is dead, I have two God made to rest them. If youcver ! nely in the | “a5 _ os; ‘a oe 
brothers up in heaven. I feel sorry for the children that have no | dark think up some ietters to write m« ~ ’ 
home. I go to school, and study reading, arithmetic,epelling, geog : = ‘ 
raphy and writing. This is my first letter. I hope you will print it. , B » Mar ae 
ie Tour aa g niece eee ih = aay > I. | Dear Aunt Patience: | My irtier, king 
ir lovir an ; oe ee Please excuse me for not thanking you long ago for the pretty | My sever ain vintage 
Your money was very ingeniously fastened in the | cards you sent me. We all thought them very beautifal, and the | My eig 8 a 
letter. As first I did not see it, for my eyes are not so | motjo I shall try to remember all thr the year, I bad a great My er Ay 
sharp as they once were, and I thought you had for- “ha na: weagheres ray re —_ gee acl - - Sains 
ot a s etill go to a private echco!, and enjoy it very much e hav y Ww ~ ‘ et'e name 
gotten to put it in. The Bible has very comforting | s...cn0 in clecution, drawing, and singia®, besides our reguier ics- | 
words for fatherless children. I trust you know them. | eons. Then we have dumb-bell exerciees by music, I also také 
eer en . Ky. M we Pde piano lessons, and so you will see that I am qu isy My brother 
Dear Aunt Patience: sBXINGTON, Ky., March 13, 1888, plays the cornet very finely, and I hope I shal! soot a 4 
Mamma takes The Christian Union,‘and I read the letters every pyrene pons “ ithe inth of November, and I r 
week, and I like it so much and I want to become one of your nieces, — saree aiiapiaibal ee Cosa ed ahage a adipsia SSE 
too, I willsend ten cents in stamps to send the children West. I i — vine Py ee se as - a 
cove or cards 
do not go to schoo! now, because I am not very strong. I was in ‘ re ai ter shout her fas . aia ‘ , 
New York last October, and had a very pleasant visit ; while I was p “> scissile : ‘ “is A zs os - “4 <2 with 3 i “a ag I 
> @ YOU uid like to hes n 1 did ree oF mine ng 
there | bought me a jointed dol!, and | have been making her some inept dene FE ; Mt sce ft ‘ Dp pleas 
one | re one called Fannie oa (after ‘ esident’s dang 
underclothes, but mammacut them ont and I sewed them on the aa ser & a oe cae . i , ; Sey a 
machine. I am eleven years old last December. Ihave had the | 8° 9* 3¢T® os sg Ph 7 thee, marge afore he va Pies 207 
re ray a 7 ry Vio] nd Bess She rote et te 
mumps ever since last Thureday, on mamma's birthday; it waa the en pie : és = " oi ap ey as iy a 
first of March, and she was thirty-two years old. If you think this 2 pay cr Bo age Nig pagename rane, "i 
letter good enough to print in the paper, do ao; I would be very opi pony i — er al as righ te ‘ ; < “ : My 20, ¢ AVA cer W 
mach pleased to see it there. Mamma, Frank, Panl, and myself, — a ee ve sey er ge be ints a z = oe = i aesisted the A y War: 
expect to go to the country Friday and stay till Monday morning, - pega ay a clipes : et ee ae paring tin ; pee v My 8, 53, fouvht aains - 
ittle girla largest of there she kept, calling it the Good Girl's 4 
and I am going to take my dol! and a few of her clothes. My hand ee = ies : ? e ; e san 
) 1oniy jent it to then hen tt ve " rt er 
is tired and I muat close. From your niece, Mary Le G. sis age pean Mts ; : : M i - Lord } 
, good. Mammasendsa dollarto Charity. | hope you won't 
It is an excellent plan for you to learn to make | my letter too long to publish = : 
your doll’s clothes, and very soon you can begin to Your affectionate niece, [ELEN M. B - dae 
sew other things. I am glad you made so good a disposition of your] 4... : 
ied Picton, March 11, 1883. dolls. There is no pleasure you have which you will M : uit : 5 great ¥ . 
Dear Aunt Patience: not enjoy more if you are able to share it with the less Cc. W 
I cannot write very well yet, but I will do the beatI can. I would : ’ : : = : I 4oin th 
like to be one of your nieces, I have one brother and three sisters» happy- Work well in your music hours, and join that | ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 8 
and one of them is married and lives in South Evanston, near Chi- | brother of yours as soon as you can. Nothing is bie y i Eg eae ast I 
cago. I have got acold now and cannot go tochkurch. I ameight | pleasanter to me than to see brother and sister bound l¢ oar 5; : . was 
years old now, and will be nine the 7thof November. I hope you 3imi} aste 4 1j wintell | D 
’ J > > as 5. su see 1¢ OU prine all | . - 
are well. Tne weather is very cold and stormy here now, and we together by ee nee Yon see I did not seni 4 
have had good sleighing since last November. My papa had ice cut your letter, | A A Dd 
out of the bay 24 inches thick. We havea large bay-window fall of CHARITY’S REPORT GN I ; A CH I 
plants, and some of them are in blossom. We have acanary bird Previously acknowledged, ‘ ; ; P . $514 67 . a a H . ¥ 
and it singe very nicely. My papa has taken The Christian Union Fred A. Chadbourne, . . . : | ; ; a 
for a good many years, and I like to read the letters in it very much. —— a and Anna Richardson , , = 
vi ie Uson, ° ; ° ; a v5 
Your loving niece, MINNIE M. B. a ice M. pe a ‘ aati , 
Quite a contrast indeed there is between bloomiag pre = Ln ool ty e971 I ( H. B. Stow The Scarlet 
plants inside and ice two feet thick outside. Do you Helen, Reyer a a a og , 40 ae nf KP — ¥ By J. G, Whittier 
4 : A *Ivanhoe ” alter Scott; ‘** 7 t By J. E Joo] **ONYy 
realize how different it was when there were no glass Total, — ; $516 74 Twist.” ‘By Charles Dick: a 
windows, no such good stoves and lights as we have Affectionately, Aunt Patience. Answers received from B. L. H., Frank May 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


‘¢ Wait for the plot to develop,” is the ‘‘ Post’s” neat 
reply to the question, ‘‘Is Butler all right for Massa 
chusetts ?” Clearly the politicians are busy laying 
plots for the ensuing gubernatorial canvass. As in 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘‘ the play’s the thing,” so in the 
unfolding of political plots the theatricals on Beacon 
Hill hold a conspicuous place. We have a unique 
Governor. He is a decided genius. We will match 
with any other Governor on the planet. Recently he 
has employed bis brilliant talents in writing messages, 
proclamations, and vetoes ; and it must be confessed 
that he has made some palpable hits. But they are 
only the soliloquies. The whole play will be the thing. 
When he has overhauled the management of the State 
charities and put the ideal reform upon the stage, the 
play of politics in the old Bay State will doubtless be 
seen to be something very subtle and refined. It will 
prescribe the minimum of conscience to be put into 
the elective drama and reveal the secret of reforming 

yithout reformation. The activities of both parties in- 
dicate an exciting canvass. The Butler-Democratico 
politicians are plotting to succeed, and the Republi- 
cans are plotting to defeat them, while it does not yet 
appear that the latter have learned all the lessons their 
defeat should teach them. After the preliminary 
plotting by the politicians the people propose to take 
ahand. At present the outlook is not bright for the 
hero of Fort Fisher. However, we must wait for the 
plot to develop. 

The article in the ‘‘Congregationalist” on ‘‘ The 
Heresy—Hunt in Portland” discloses a sensitiveness on 
f the actors in that scene. It does not dis- 
1im the hunt, but proves by letters that there was no 
‘‘collusion” of the ‘‘oicers of the Board” with the 
speakers who went on the hunt. There was no occa- 
sion for a ‘‘collusion.” Early in the Andover contro- 
versy the ‘‘ Congregationalist” claimed the missionary 
secretaries on its side, and the ‘‘sensitive officers of 
the Board” either approved or ‘‘ judged it better si- 
lently to bear the wrong than to clear themselves by a 
denial.” It was the animus of the Portland meeting 
that gave offer It began at the meeting in Boston 
when their own selected oratorcame out with the now 


the part ¢ 





C 





famous phrase, on which changes were rung in Port- 
land, ‘‘cut the nerve of missions,” and apparently had 
in open secret that the Secreta- 
n the Congregational House were pronounced in 
their opposition to the ‘‘new movement.” It was 
perfectly natural that their animus should 
manifest itself in the Portland meetings without pre- 
But it was one of those unhappy 
affairs which will not occur again, and which the men 


their approval. It is 





therefore 


concerted action. 


of the ‘*new movement,” however they deprecate the 
folly, have the grace to attribute to indiscretion, and 


their love, which impels them to renewed efforts for 
the success of the Board, knows no abatement. The 
cause of missions does not depend on a dogma. 

impelled by the brutal murder of Mrs. Carlton, whose 
husband keeps a saloon on Cambridge Street, I made 
the circuit of the West and North ends of the city on 
the evening of Good Friday. I went especially to note 
the relative influence of saloon and church in these 
The Catholic churches I found crowded, 
wlile most of the Protestant churches have retreated 
to other | A line drawn from east to west 
past Mount Vernon and Park Street Churches leaves 
not a Congregational church on the North. Twelve 
Congregational churches have become extinct within 
these limits during the past forty years. One of these 
was the Bowdoin Street, of which Lyman Beecher was 
pastor, and the Salem Street, to which Edward Beecher 
ministered, was another. With a large Protestant pop- 
ulation still remaining, the impression is irresistible 
that the retreat steadily towards the shifting court 
end of the city is not creditable to the denomination. 
It is noticeable that where the churches have gone out 
the saloons and brcthels have come in. They are on 
the right hand and on the left, and of all grades ; the 
place with its enticing music and bill- 
13”? and their concomitants, low dram 
their accompanying vices, and dime shows. 
Yet in thre urs I did not see an intoxicated person. 
But the relative present and prospective influence of 
the saloon upon our civilization is appalling. Nothing 
but wild democracy, riotous mediocrities, and dishonest 
judges, can come from the ‘‘spawning loins” of people 
inspired by them. Our institutions, of which the 
family is the unit, are beiag poisoned and emasculated 
by them—the social circle, the caucus, the town meet- 
ing, the high school, the college, and the legislature. 
I include all grades of saloons, for, as Emerson finely 
says, ‘‘the felon is the logical extreme of the epicure 
Selfish luxury is the end of both, 
though in the one it is decorated with refinements, and 
in the other brutal.” 

A gentleman who is active in church and reforma- 
tory work informs me that it is vastly more difficult to 
get young men into libraries reading-rooms, and 
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churches, than it was twenty-five years ago. They take 
quickly to amusements and saloons. They are super- 
ficial, sensational, without high moral purpose and 
determination of will. A moral asphyxia has come 
abroad. The sources of society away from the cities 
are not what they were. There has been a degeneracy 
in the hill and country towns. This is evident from 
the statistics of divorce. Ia some way the family has 
been polluted. As agencies in this work of corrup- 
tion, a keen observer who has traveled fora large 
house from Nova Scotia to Texas gives it as his opin- 
ion that saloons and the commercial travelers stand at 
the head. Refined sensuality is thus disseminated ; the 
young are contaminated before they reach the city. 
Explore the causes as we may, the fact of the moral 
decadence remains, snd is a factor to be considered in 
educational and reformatory movements. 

To counter-work the intluence of the saloons, two 
coffee-houses, the Casino anit Alhambra, have been 
established. They are owned and managed by a cor- 
poration of influential gentlemen, and the Hon. John 
D. Leng was the first president. Deacon E. Farns- 
worth now holds the oflice. Oo Friday evening I spent 
an hour in the Alhambra—oa Green Street, just off 
from Bowdoin Square. I: is a combination of a coffee- 
house and place of amusement. It bas a well-appointed 
restaurant, furnishes coifce, for two, four, and six cents 
a cup, has a pian, five billiard-tables, a barber’s room, 
a boot-black, allows smoking except in the restaurant, 
stlls tobacco and cigars, and gentlemen’s cuffs and 
collars. I found a large company of young men 
most of whom were playing billiards, and who evi- 
dently might have been in saloons had they not been 
attached to the Alhambra. I observed that the saloons 
in the vicinity were not largely frequented. Financially 
the enterprise is a success. Itis an experiment which 
seems to work well. 
and moral reform. 

But reformatory work must push back towards the 
sources of society, the family. Divorce reform move- 
ments cannot accomplish much. Our churches must 
be aggressive in purifying the fountains. Not as 
back ward-creeping crabs of theology will they win the 
victory. We need men of original perception and 
original action to combat ‘‘ the demons and dragons” 
that beset our civilization at this time—men who open 
their eyes wide, who ‘‘live in the moment and take a 
step forward.” If the church shall master the saloons 
she must replenish her power by new rallyings on the 
sources of inspiration. 

It is a striking fact that many of the pastors in New 
England are uneasy in their saddies. They would like 
to change places of Jabor. It will be well for them to 
let ‘‘ well enough” continue. Especially should they 
not rush to Boston expecting to find a ministerial bu_ 
reau full of opportunities. New consecration to work, 
the inspiration and freshness that come from the 
sublime pupose of doing duty as a hero, may be the 
tonic that will bring new fruitage out of the old 
fields. 

It is evident that the agnosticism which is so loudly 
bemoaned has been occasioned largely by the Ante- 
teformation dogma concerning the inspiration of the 
Bible, claiming that all the contents are the utterances 
of Jehovah, rather than by difficulties which a natural 
reading of the Bible produces. We ought to contend 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, but first we 
should know what that faith is. This involves a con- 
sideration of the contents of the book more than dig- 
ging into dogmatic lore. OBSERVER. 


It is one step in the line of social 











CHURCH GLEAN S, 
(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 


columns. ]} 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—Dr. Thayer, who several months since resigned his posi- 
tion at Andover Theological Seminary, in an article fur- 
nished by request to the ‘‘ Christian Register,” on the New 
Departure, referred incidentally to ‘‘a scheme for using the 
Year Book of the denomination as a channel for giving cur- 
rency to conservative views."’ It appears that the editor of 
the '' Congregationalict” had charge of the Year Book at 
that time, and he responds as follows: ‘Dr. Thayer's con- 
tribution to the ‘Christiaa Register’ shows that he did not 
resign his chair at Andover a day too svon, and that a man 
capable of so writing can have been sitting for years in the 
chair of Moses Stuart is a fact poorly calculated to stimulate 
confidence in the doctrinal soundness of that institution as 
now administered.” Such 4 fling as this at one of the most 
eminent Biblical scholars of New England, and at an institu- 
tion under the administration of men who enjoy the confi- 
dence of the entire community, is poorly calculated to stimu- 
late confidence in the Christian soundness of the ‘ Convrega- 
tionalist” as now administered. The Americans are a pre- 
eminently fair people, and it is such unfairness as this, far 
more than its peculiar theology, which has created so wide- 
spread @ dissatisfaction with the ‘‘ Congregationalist ”’ 
throughout New Engiand. 

—The Rev, George Harris, Professor elect to the Uhair of 
Theology in Andover, preached for Dr. McKenzie, in Cain- 
bridge, March 18th. His sermons gave general satisfaction. 

—The lectures of Professor Ladd, of New Haven, in Har- 
vard Divinity School, on Inspiration, are eliciting a good deal 





of attention. His book on the subject of inspiration will 
not appear till next autumn. 

—Many of the towns in Massachusetts which voted in favor 
of license a year ago are voting ‘‘ No” this year. 

—Dr. Mulford, author or the ‘‘ Nation” and ‘‘ The Republic 
of God,” maintains that the family is now the foremost ques- 
tion which claims the attention of the church. 

—The annual meeting of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club was held at Memorial Hall, Hartford, Tuesday, the 20th 
inst. The Rev. Lyman Abboit addressed the Club on * Paul 
and his Theology.” The address, without notes, was clear, 
incisive, stimulating, and characterized by a mest delightful 
spirit. Although the views of Dr. Abbott were thoroughly 
fresh, and in some sense novel, they elicited little dissent 
from the large audience present. A vote of thanks to Dr. 
Abbott was unanimously passed and the elub adjourned. 

—The South Church at Springfield, Mass., held a thanks 
giving service Sunday over the payment of their debt, and 


Dr. Buckingham preached an appropriate sermon The 
raising of the church debt has been the work of not three 
months. 


—Most of the ministers of the Springfield, Mass., district 
gathered at the quarterly meeting of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, which was held this week at the Easthampton Metho 
dist church. The reports from the various churches repre- 
sented were of avery encouraging nature. Kev. F. Woods 
read @ paper on the striking topic, ‘‘The personality of 
Satan.” 

—An important meeting of the Congregational Ciub of 
Boston was heid lust Monday night, the subject 
‘*New Departure in Theology,’ and the discussion was 
opened by the Rey. Dr. W. E. Merriman. 

—The Channing Memorial Church at Newport, R. I., has 
lately received the addition of a memorial window presented 
by the relatives of the late Wm. E. Channing. ‘TT 


being the 


e window 
stands back of the pulpit, aud is six feet high by seventeen 
wide. 

—The tenth annual report of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association of New Haven is as foilows: In 1874, 
$740 11; 1875, $947.81; 1876, $1.130.75; 1877, $1,324 22 
1878, $1,270 68; 1879, $1,472 18; 1880, $1,519.40; 1881, $1, 
391.45; 1882, $1,616 23, the receipts for 1883 would amount 
to about $1,600. 

MIDDLE STATES 

—Euster morning was bright with sunshine, and the at- 
mosphere secmed filled with the spirit of joy and triumph. 
The fragrance of flowers filled every church. The music was 
elaborate aud appropriate to the day. The afternoon in 
most of the churches was devoted tothe receiving of the 


Easter offerings of the children. Every Sunday-school had 
a different object to which the offcrings were devoted. At 
some of the churches the object was the endowment of a cot 


at the Sheltering Arma nursery; or the eundowment.of a bed 





at some hospital in which that church is specially interested. 


Sometimes it was devoted to the payment of a church deht or 
some mission caus In every case it was the object in 
which the church to which the Sunday-school belonged was 
most interested. One of the most interesting eervices of the 
day took place in the Sunday-school room of the Church 
urish of 
Easter offering 


of the Pilgrims at Brooklyn. Here, without any f 
trumpets, a beautiful service was eld ; ti 
kels of fruits aud flowers designed for the 
various charitable institutions of the city. Notone 
gotten, whether for sick or friendless. The gifts were not 
confined to fruits or flowers; bed-rests, and tables, articles 
designed for the comfort and beautifying of the sick-room, 
were aniong the offerings. Many sufferers in mind and body 
will have cause to thank and remember the children’s 
offerings of Easter of 1883. 

—The seceding members of the first Methodist Protestant 
Church at Newark, N. J.,with some sympathizers, assem 
at Association Hall, March 25, and signed the membership 
roll to form @ new church under the charge of the Key. 8. T. 
Graham. The cause of the secession wus the refusal of the 
Maryland Conference to reappoint Mr. Graham to the pas- 
torate of the church. 

—The Malagasy Envoys were present at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, last Sunday morning. At the ciose of his sermon, 
Mr. Beecher invited the ambassadors, their secretary, and 
two interpreters to the platform. The Chief Ambassador 
spoke briefly ia his native language, which was interpreted 
to the audience. He said: ‘‘ 1 am exceedingly pleased, dear 
friends, thus to meet with you in God’s house, for we have 
come here to receive the sympathy of the great American 
nation. We area nation far away, striving to rise in the 
scale of civilization, and we have come to your Republic. 
We have visited Washington, where we were introduced to 
your President, and have also visited Philadelphia, another of 
your great cities. We are now in the midst of you in New 
York and Brooklyn, and we see that your civilization and 
Christianity are the same as that which we have received and 
desire to have professed amovg us pray that your 
prayers may be answered, and that the intentions of France 
may be frustrated and we be left alone in peace to possess 
the island which God has given us.’ Mr. Beecher then 
moved the adoption of the following: ‘* That this Christian 
assembly gives the right hand ot fellowship to these brethren, 
and desires to express its warmest sympathy with the sover- 
eign and citizens of Madagascur in their struggle for liberty 
and independence. 
liberty, and of republicanism, against the interference of any 
Christian State, and especially of any Stute calling itself 
republican, with the internal affairs of the Island of Mada- 
gascar.”” The resolutions were adopted unanimously. Mr. 
Beecher then wished the interpreter to convey to the Envoys 
the cordial symputhy of the congregation, which he said 
would be lasting. In response, the Chief Envoy thanked Mr. 
Beecher and the congregation in the name of his Queen and 
nation. ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Beecher, ‘I want you to show 
these gentlemen how free Americans can sing. Sing ‘ Amer- 
ica.’” 

—A very interesting occasion was the golden wedding of 
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the Rev. and Mrs. 8. B. Halliday, heid in Plymouth Church, 
Friday evening, March 23, The Sunday-school room was 
filled with a congregation of all ages, from little children to 
gray-baired grandsires, and of all classes, from the poorest 
*lymouth missions to some of its 
wealthiest supporters. In a very tender and effective speech 
Mr. Beecher presented to the couple & purse, or rather tray, 
of gold pieces amounting to $2,000. There were some beauti- 
Mr. Halliday’s response was simply a 
sentence full of feeling, andin broken accents more ex- 


members of some of 


ful presents beside. 
pressive of gratitude than an address however eloquent could 
have been. The exercises were delightfully informal, and 
were closed with some si 

—A women’s lodging-house and restaurant will soon be 
opened in the neighborhood of the Grand Central Depot at 
New York. The restaurant will be for the benefit of the 
working girls in the factories around the depot, the lodg- 
ing-house for women who are temporarily homeless. Twenty 








ople refreshments. 


} 


cents will be charged for a night’s lodging. 

—A meeting of the Manhuttan Congregational ‘Associa 
tion will be held in the Church of the Pilgrims, corner of 
Henry and Remeen Streets, Brooklyn, oa the 4th of April. 

Lafayette Avenue Church, Brooklyn (Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s), 
received eighty-seven new members ov Sunday, March 18. 
The membership is now nearly two thousand. 

-Bethany Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia had the 
remarkable accession of 240 new members, on Sunday, March 
18. Thechurch has been without a pastor for @ year, and 
the Rev. Henry C. McCook took charge of special services in 
February with this encouraging result. 

-A meeting of those interested in the Reformation and in 
the proposed statue of Martin Luther, which is to be placed 
at Washineton, D. C., on the four hundredth anniversary of 
his birthday, November 10 next, took place at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., last week. 

—A dwelling house adjoining Grace Church, Harlem, 
N. Y., was transferred recently to the church, for a nominal 
consideration, by Mr. and Mrs. William H. Jackson. 

The third annusl meeting of the managers of the Brook- 
This Home js 
designed for the discharged female prisoners from the Peni- 
tentiary. ‘* When our last re- 
port was presented to the public the subject of buying a 
house was under consideration. After much thought and 
very careful viewing of the matter on all sides and from all 
standpoints, it was finally decided to purchase the building 
The house, 
a three story brick, with basement and attic, occupies half 


lyn Wayside Howe took place last week 


The report was as follows: 


we were then occupying, No. 352 Bridge Street. 
of alot 50 feet by 100. We were able to obtain the prop- 
erty for the sum of 213,000, of which $3,000 has been paid, 
the balance remaining on bond and mortgage. While we 
to make great efforts to raise the 
amount of money which had been paid upon the mortgage, 
we have not neglected or lost sight of the work which the 


rhere bave been with us since last 





have been compel 


house aims to do. 


March 249 women ; 178 of these have been sent to places of 
Just now we need @ laundry where the work which 
may te done more 
More than 
this, we need better accommodations for the women, und 
Mrs. Rawson, the treas- 


service. 


is already so large a source of revenue 


easily, expeditiously, and in Javger quantities. 
room to take more of them in.” 
urer, reports the receipts for the year as $8,268 94, and the 
disbursements #8,249 63 Money is very much needed by 
the noble charity 

THE WEST. 

—The brief telegraphic annouvcement of the death of 
the Rev. Fred. A. Thayer, of Quincy, lll., brings deep sor 
row to the circle of his personal friends, and a sense of loss 
to many who knew him only by reputation. Mr. Thayer was 
@ young man, under thirty-four years of age, and he had 
apparer just entered upon a new and larger fiel 1 of work. 
Born at New Ipswich, N. H., of good New England stock, 
his tastes early led bh He graduated 
at Darmouth College, after leaving college engaged on edi- 
torial work in connection with the ‘' Tribune,” and s.abse- 
quently with the ‘‘ Times” of this city. During this period 
his mind became clear on the subject of a profeasion, and 
while yet engaged in newspaper work he began his theolog- 
ical studies. At the end of three years he severed his conaec- 
tion with the ‘‘Times,"’ studied at the Union Theological 
Seminary and at Andover, and immediately upon the com- 
pletion of his seminary career was called to a Congregational 
pulpit at Westboro, Maes. His pastorate was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the church grew substantially under his faithful 
ministry. A year ago he accepted the urgent call of the im- 
portant Congregational Church at Quincy, Ill. The first 
council called to install Mr. Thayer refused by an even vot@ 
to proceed with the installation on account of certain differ- 
ences of opinion ; the church unanimously upheld Mr. Thayer, 
best elements of 
Congregationalism in that section, as unanimously voted 
that his etatement was satisfactory. Readers of the Christian 
Union who followed the course of events attending Mr. 
Thayer's installation will recall hls dignified attitude, his 
Christian spirit, and his quiet courage during @ very hard 
trial. His work in Quincy opened with every prospect of 
success, and his death, at so early an age, ends an earthly 
ministry full of performance and of promise. 

—The third annual meeting of the Wisconsin Conference 
of Charities was held recently at Madison. The first subject 
discussed was the insane asylums. ‘The conference decided 
that it was unwise to send applicants to the poor-houses on 
first application: itended in breaking up homes, and re 
moved stimulus toward self-support. A different system of 
out-door relief was advocated. Favorable reports from the 
Industrial School at Madison, which is under the care of 
the W. C. T. U., were received. One subject was discussed 
which should receive much more attention: schools for feeble- 
minded children. Papers on this subject were read by Prof. 
L. A. Proctor, and the President of the River Falls Normal 
School, Professor Parker. 





to a scholarly career. 





and a second council, representing the 





THE SOUTH. 

—From C— County in Missouri comes a/report from a mie- 

sionary of the American Sunday-School Union of a railroad } 
station where was a settlement of 150 people in which was 
no chureh, and until seven months before the date of the re- 
port no Sunday-school. Sin abounded. Several lives had 
been cut off by violence in quarrels between neighbors. The 
missionary went there and labored several days, and the 

53 confessed Christ, 30 from the Su 

day-school; a church was organized, a building lot 

secured, and #200 raised for a meeting house, and two | 





meetings were blessed ; 





bright young men have started in preparation for the min 
istry. 
—From Louisiana a missionary of the American Sunday 
F Lou wmissi f t A j 
school Union reports & summary of ten months’ work 
schools organized, with 82 teachers and 1,071 
schools visited and aided, having81 teachers and 910 scholars; 


scholars ; 22 
238 families visited ; 93 sermons, and 41 addresses delivered 
Every school supplied with Scriptures and books. 

—The North Carolina College, an institution of the Gen- 
eral Synod South, will close at the end of the 
for lack of means. 

—TbLe Presbyterian Churches of New Orleans are all out 
of debt, the First Church having paid off its indebtedness | 
of $39,000 in two years. 

—A revival now in pregress at Carthage, Mo 
in over five hundred conversions. Religious meetings are 
being held throughout the city and places of amusement 
are deserted 


uresent session 





PRESBYTERIAN 


—Edward H. Sawers, of Middletown, lowa, has accepted the ca 


to the Scotch church at Chicago, | 


—M. Woolsey Stryker, pastor f the First Church at Ithaca. N. Y. | 

has received a cal! to the Second Church at Holyoke, Mase 

Henry E. Mott, of Augusta, Me., has received acall to Bro¢ 
ton, Me. 

Agustus Mareh, pastor of the chur at Cadillac, Mich., has r 
signed, 

Francie M. Elliot, of Piercetown, Ind., has accepted aca 
Montague, Mich. 

David Van Dyke, of Piainwel!, Mich., has resigne 


CONGREGATIONAL 


James Deane has accepted the invitation to the pulpit of the 
Firat Church at Crewn Point, N. Y 
—~idney R. B rkine, of Weymouth, Mass., has accepted the 





invitation to supply the pulpit of the church at Middletown, N. Y 


, 
for two yeare 
—Warren F. Day, recently of East Saginaw, Mich., w « NOW 

Europe with his famiiy, expecta to return to the [ States 
June 

A.D. Miller will occupy the pulpit of the !emple Street Chure 
at New Haven, Conn. 

Milan C. Ayers has decided to remain with the churt i 
Southington, Conn., another year. This is with the unanimous vote 


of the church 
} 


G. L. Walker has been chosen president, E. B. Hillard, B. Hart, 





VW. Williame, J. N. Stickney, E. Payne and Jabez Hayden, vice | 
presidents, and F. 8, Hatch secretary of the Connecticut Congrega- | 
tional club 

Samuel D. Hosmer has accepted the cal! to the church at Auburn, 
Mare 

Clarence 8. Sargent, of Brewer Village, Me., has been install 
pastor of the church at New Haven, VL. 

Benjamin B. Merrill has resigned the pastorat ft rch a 
Searsport, Me. 

Charles H. Gates nas resigned the pastorate of the Firat Chure 


at Kennebunkport, Me. 
—Edward C, Crane, pastor of the First Church at Wald ro, Me., | 
has received a call to Mendon, I 
Alfred P. Case | 


signed | 


, pastor of the church a Mayev ( , Das re 


—Henry 8. Jenkinson, of Port Hope, Mich., has accepted acai | 
to Metamora, Mich 

—Charies M. Lamson, pastor of the Salem Street Charch at 
Worcester, Maae., sails for Europe next montl 

Hiram Eddy, pastor of the church at Sheffield, Mass., has with- | 

drawn his resignation 

—L. Ives Hoadly, of Warren, Me., died at Shelton, Conn., aged 92 
years. 

—Washington Gladden was installed pastor of the First Charch at 
Columbus, Ohio, March 22 = 

—Wilbur F. Crafts, pastor of the Church of the Christ 


Endeavor 





at Brooklyn, N. Y., preached his farewell sermon, March 15, During 
the pastorate of the Rev, Mr. Crafts,which began in O er of 1880, | 
179 members have been added to the membership of the church 
| 
EPISCOPAL 

Stuart Means, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted the call to St 
John’s Church at New Haven, Coun, 

Joseph B. Robinson, rector of Grace Church at Bethelem, Cont 


has accepted a call to St. Mary's Church at Hazardville, Conr 
Edward S. Peck, of New Haven, Conn., died at Colorado 
Springs, Col., March 22, aged 27 years. 
James L. Purdy died at Rye, N. Y., March 2 
—William J. Tilley, rector of St. Stephen’s Church at Middlebury, 
Vt., has resigned, and accepted the call to St. Thomas's Chaurch at 
Brandon, Vt. 
—Charies W. Keliey, rector of Grace Church at Yantic, Conn., 
has accepted a call to the Church of Our Saviour at Plainville, Con: 
Charlies T. Coerr, of Mi 
Church at Warsaw, N. Y. 
Charles P. Plummer, rector of St. Mark’s Chur« 
Minn., will take charge of the church at Branford, Contr 





nesota, will take charge of Tri 





BAPTIST 
—Oliver D.Kimba!! has been installed pastor of the church at West 
Newton, Mass. 


—C. W. Anable, formerly of Springfield, Mass., w accept 
ca)! to the church at Adams, Mass. 
T. G. Mores, of Eastport, Me., has received a cal! to the church 
at Frankfort, Me. 
T. G. Case, of Claremont, Vt., bas received a call to Melrose, 
Mass. 


—C,. P, Matthews has withdrawn his resignation of the pastorate 
ef the church at Rockland, Me | 
—Mr. Manning of Keyport, N. J., has received a call to the church 


at Red Bank, N. J. 
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- W. Romaine, of Philadelphia, bas received a cal! to the church 
at Downington, Pa 
OTHER CHURCHES 
I r W. Pre I erealis f A M has received a 
c ect at Be M 
B. M. 1 son (Universalis as res i 2 4 f the 
chur at S ~ y, ¥ 
I Pa 1 f V Bap- 
- r ( to ‘ 
Pr. 2 re Ls ~ ~ 2 fthe 

rv rch at ¢ 
iward E. Adams M a ns rg, N.Y., has 

ered the Baptist ministr 
V.1 r Refor pasto ( r at Matteawan, 
ae receive a call tot Midd Keformed Church at Brook- 

Y 
4 I Hass (Methodist) of Br y N. ¥ preached & 
k ate r fr etry, March 
FACT AND RUMOR. 

Patton, the brakeman of the Southern Pacific train 
wre t at Teha 4 y, Was uw last Friday on 

e ¢ aryze f « Bi Neyliipe 

its V y pare i spea fa at house 
eig ories high, - xld a ne hears 
ap] ito the new apa t houses or “ flats’ which are 

ecomir imero n Ne York a Bostor 
li has been passed in the Rhode Island Legislature by 
which the charter of the city of Newport has been amended 
so thatt summer visitors, who are among the largest tax- 
payers, Inuy Lave « vote in 1 Inanagement of the city’s 
he Malagasy Embassy vie 1 Niagara Falls last week, 
and were profoundly impressed with the tremendous spec- 
tar it they 4 ght it t , ry to believe 
y were told there was more water the Niagara 

R thar 41] Madagascar 

President William W. Folwell, of the University of Min- 
nesota, has resigned, after thirtee years of service After 
the close of the current school year he will fill the chair of 
Political Scien The University has a newly organized 
Medica Vepartment, for w a lac ty of five has been 
Ha e ersity a ag t vair lilding 

y ] t ‘ 1 s » re 1 immediately at an 
expense of $40, 00 this « is already pledged, 
aud the remainder w no doubt be pre tly fortl ming 
Phis institu = sted midway between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis 

n odd relic is the o wagon in which Jok Brown 
used to carry runaway Negroes from Missouri, in which 
armas for mit at Har r ferry were ight to West 
Liberty, 1OW4a, ud sLipped 4s cur] ters toc The wagon 
wa ug ast Ww i y H.S. Farrell, editor of 

rhe lowa City R 1 + 

he remains of John Howard Payne lay in state for 
some hours in the Governor's room of the City Hall, in this 
city, whence, at 4 P.M after uppropriate exercises with 
music, they were trausferred toa hearse with four white 
horses and carried to the special car, profferred by the Penn 
SysvYaGniea Railr 40 4 ~en 7 et V SSLIDLLO 

Phe ** Commercial Advertiser"’ of Honolulu, referring to 
reports of the general spread of leprosy Hawaii, says that 
In & strict comprising an area of 6 lare miles of the 
most densely populated portion of the kingdom, with 10,000 
nhabitants, there has been athoroug ea vr lepers by 
the Board of Health. The result was that twenty-eight native 
aud no foreign lepers were found. 

—A certain Bernard Gilfoy, Buffalo, N. Y., left San 
Franeisco, Cal., on August 19, 1582, in a dory eighteen feet 
in length for Australia. His voyage was prosperous until 
the latter part, when he was ca} da twice, lost 8 iustrnu- 
ments, and had his prov ns damaged. He was picked up 
by a coaster on January 29th in an exbausted condition 160 
miles from the coast of Queensland 

Queen Victoriu, who met with an accident the first of 
last week by slipping on & staircase of the palace and in- 
| juring her knee, was very much better at last reports. The 
Queen has kept her room in obedience to her physician's ad 
vice, but has been able to move about The matter created 
but little comment in London, although on this side the 


| 


water cousiderable excitement was aroused by exaggerated 


sum ever paid by the Hudson River Railroad 





Company for personal injuries has been awarded to Miss 
Mary Daniels of Troy, who presented a claim for $100,000 
damages for ir es received in the Spuyten Dayvil disaster 


t 


&yearago. Her first claim was too great and she has com- 


promised on $29,000, which would indicate that the business 
of limited personal injuries sustained in railroad smash-upe is 


& ,ucrative one 





judye 








iv el di 18 and le@acipg ergymen, 
lawyers, physiciaus, merchants, manufacturers, of Hartford, 
Conn., have signed the f ving: ** Whereas, The circulation 
of the * Police Gazett P e News,’ and other pictorial 
papers of alike \aracter, is calculated to corrupt the morals 
ef the community and encou ce and crime, we, the un- 





dersigned, respectfully request the dealers in periodicals to 


refrain from purchasing and selling the same, believing that 





by so doing they will aid in preventing crime and encourag 
ing morality, reiigion and virtue.” 

If one is keeping as ra} 0k O dd sayings this iten 
will do to add tothe colle ) A Scotch minister, forget- 
ting his spectacles, could not read the hymn, so he said, 

My eyes aredim; [ cannot see.” 17 precentor imme- 
diately sang, ‘‘ My e deem ; I caw-noot see.”” The 
minister explained of my infirmity.” This was 

| sung as the second line The minister pleaded, ‘‘ I merely 


said my eyes were dim These words were sung, and he 


sat down, saying, ‘‘I did not mean tosing ahymn."”’ When 


this line was sung the services closed. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


AT FOURSCORE. 
A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 
To W. J. B. 


ELOVED pilgrim, on whose honored head 
The snows of fourscore winters have been shed, 
Whose feet have climbed with steadfast step and true 
Life’s rugged steeps ; its smiling vales passed through ; 
As glad to linger, yet content to go 
When he who rules thy life shall will it so— 
We give thee greeting, while we softly say, 
‘* Thank God for every added year to-day !” 
The glow of spring is gone, and summer fair ; 
Tae breath of latest autumn chills the air; 
fut, garnered safe, no icy wind can blast 
The rich, ripe fruitage of the vanished past. 
Life’s sweetness thou hast tasted; borne its pain 
With patient heart: alike in loss or gain 
Assured, to make life’s harmony complete, 
Both joy and sorrow in the strain must meet. 


Shadow and sunshine each, in fitful strife, 
Hath swept the varying landscape of thy life: 
To-day thou standest on its sunset slope, 
Bathed in the radiance of immortal hope. 
Eastward the shadows, all, are falling now, 
The light of God is resting on thy brow ; 

So, unobscured, thy vision clear may see 

The way, or bright or dark, was best for thee. 


And we, dear heart! what can we sk this day 

But, as the past, that so the future may 

Bear witness to His truth—whose promise then, 

As ever, shall be yea; His word Amen! 

Though now thy westering sun fast nears the night, 
Surely ‘‘ at eventide it shall be light ;” 

And thou shalt find, though evening mists grow chill, 
The ‘angel of his presence" keeps thee still.—[C. G. C. 





USES OF WEALTH. 
By Henry Warp Brgougr. 

HE invariable condition of safety for riches is that 

you shall have earned them by an equivalent, 
and by such patience as involves discipline and educa- 
tion. Aman who wants to come into Wall Street 
poor, and walk through and come out rich, wants self-— 
destruction. It is a dangerous thing for a man to in- 
herit money which he does not earn. I have sometimes 
had visions of what I would do if I were very rich. 
Wouldn’t I endow professorships in that college, 
wouldn’t I erect such and such eleemosynary institu- 
tions, that should go down through uncounted ages 
doing good, if I were rich? But the Lord does not 
trust me; and in general he knows better than we do. 
The men who gain riches, and really enjoy them, are 
the men that have tosweatforthem. The industry that 
acquired them; the patience that is required obtain- 
ing them; the reserved self-control; the measurings 
of values; the sympathy felt for fellow toilers; the 
knowledge of what a dollar costs to the average man ; 
the memory of it—ali these things are preservative ; 
but woe to the young man who hates farming, does 
not like sowing and reaping, is impatient with the dil- 
atory and slow path to a small though secure fortune 
in the neighborhood where he was born, and comes to 
the city hoping to become suddenly rich, and thinking 
that he can break into the palace of wealth and rob it 
of its golden treasures! 

All safe riches, then, should be the fruit of quid pro 
quo. You have no right, except as a trustee or fidu- 
ciary agent, to any riches that you call your own be- 
sides those which are the result of the sweat of your 
own brow. That is yours; and any man who wants 
more than that wants dishonesty. He who is not 
wi.ling to give, either in thought, in skill, in conveni- 
ence, by distribution, a fair equivaleat for the money 
which he lays up, wants to steal it. All gambling is 
of that kind; for gambling is not the production of 
wealth—that is, making natural and material things 
usable and serviceable to mankind—but collecting the 
property that other men have produced, and appropri- 
ating it without having any right or title to it; and 
such courses as that are to the last degree immoral. 

A man might go to the communion table, and belong 
to Young Men’s Christian Associations, until he was 
as old as Methuselah, but all these gracious influences 
would do him no good unless they evolved in him an 
education which should lead him to seek not only 
his own good but the good of mankind. Without 
such education his religion is vain, his faith is vain, 
and his life is generally vain. A man’s religion is his 
life. Religion is what a man acts, and how he acts. 

A man gets a hope, and joins the church; and 
to uis mind his religious experience stands for honesty, 
ifhe is given to hypocrisy; and, having made his 
peace with God, he thrives and prospers, often, with a 
sense of irresponsibility which men of the world do 
not have. Oftentimes he is not as careful of his word 





or of his honor as men who do not belong to the 
church. So it comes to pass that the church (not 
necessarily, but by perversion) has been made to cover 
immorality with the forms of sanctity; and religious 
experience has been used as a sham, and a persuader 
to iniquity ; and these things ought to be made clear 
in all the churches of our Jand. 

I know the impression is that we do not need to dis- 
cuss the question of prohibition, and other moral ques- 
tions, so much as the question of the salvation of men, 
or the question of the divine government; but it seems 
to me that for a hundred years to come the churches 
could afford to devote themselves to the work of radi- 
cating in men the necessity of speaking the truth, the 
necessity of strict honesty, the necessity of fidelity to 
trusts. The art of learning how to live with your fellow 
men 1s the art of learning how to live with God and 
angels; but that art has been largely left out in the 
teaching of our churches for years and years. Our piety 
does not bring forth honesty. Whule we are not to de- 
nounce riches, while we are at liberty to seek them 
as normal, falling in with the providence of God, and 
running in the line of grace itself when rightly used, 
we are to beware of using them for anything except 
love—love to our household and love to our fellow 
men. Weare to hold them as a power put into our 
hands as power is put into the hands of a Christian 
sovereign, not that the throne may be a center and 
seat of selfishness, but that they may be employed for 
distribution, and for the comfort and protection of the 
whole people. It is for us to join in working for others, 
and not alone for ourselves. Riches acquired and held 
for selfish purposes suffocate men. They kill our best in- 
stincts. They put them on false views. They disjoin 
them from the proper sympathy of man with man. 
They are mischievous, deadly. But riches in the 
hands of true benevolence exalt men. 

More thay that, no man’s riches are subject of en vy 
where he uses them properly. If a man’s life is de 
voted to doing good; if on whichever side men touch 
him he throws upon them his sympathy, and manifests 
toward them an eager desire for their welfare, nobody 
wants him to be less rich. There be multitudes of 
men that have renowned wealth whose failure, if they 
were to stumble and fall to-morrow, legions of men 
would rejoice over, saying, ‘‘ Served him right! Served 
him right!” But there are some rich men whose loss, 
when they depart, all men lament. That which a man 
administers in his own life—his charities, his generosi- 
ties, his minor benevolences—strewing with flowers 
instead of thorns the paths where people’s feet are to 
tread, is surely well-bestowed. It isa great thing for 
a man to be generous, and, seeing afiliction and trouble, 
to follow his eye with his hand, Nevertheless, it is 
not the highest thing. There is that which is infinitely 
higher. The one is living by sight, and the other is 
living by faith. It is noble to do good that shall pro- 
duce its effect in the immediate present; but it is 
nobler to do good that shall have its outcome not only 
in the present but also in future ages. 

*Men sometimes, knowing that they are going to die, 
and that if they do not attend to having a monument 
erected to their memory nobody will, go down to 
Greenwood and set about it themselves ; and the result 
is that great marble monstrosities are erected. Time 
has sharp teeth for such things, and will gnaw his 
name out before a hundred years have passed by, unless 
he leaves a small investment to have it cut in again 
every twenty years. It is poor business for a man to 
have a marble monument made to himself; but if he 
invests his property in great educational institutions, 
in charities properly organized, which bring balm and 
consolation to the poor, to the outcast, to the despoiled, 
though he may die, the next generation and the next 
will find it working for them; and if there come not 
some wreck of empire like that which destroyed the 
Grecian or the Roman government, if the times go on, 
a thousand years will see his investment working; for 
such institutions, established by a wise economy of 
property, have immortality in them. Nothing will 
corrupt them, nor rust them ; nor will moss adhere to 
them. And how must a rectified spirit in heaven re- 
joice to look down on that which upon earth he hon- 
estly earned and invested for charity and beneficence, 
and to see it working for mankind, age after age, and 
generation after generation ! 

The beneficent use of wealth disarms envy, and all 
those riotous and rebellious feelings that so frequently 
rise up in our community, and that yet one of these 
days may come in the form of revolution. The remedy 
for all forms of socialism is religion in the souls both 
of the poor and of the rich. When once a person makes 
his property a benefit to the whole community, that 
man must indeed be sunk below respect and influence 
who does not honor him, and rejoice in the power 
which he exerts by his wealth. 

In acquiring riches, let a man’s soul be saturated 
with the feeling, ‘‘Though I am not indifferent to my 
own personal comfort and advancement ; though per- 
haps, nearer and stronger, love for my household would 


‘nspire me to give them every comfort which wealth 
can bring; yet I desire to go beyond that. I desire to 
be a benefactor to my kind. I desire to register my- 
self among the princes of the earth.” And where a 
man can say, before God, ‘‘This is that for which I 
am seeking to build myself up in riches,” it will bea 
shield against the criticisms of wealth, and there will 
be no distinction between a man’s religion and his oc- 
cupation. His occupation will be a development of 
his religion ; they will work together; and all dis- 
honesty, of the various degrading kinds that are seen 
in certain lines, will perish. The man will go to his store 
as to his closet, and to his closet as to his store, with the 
consciousness, ‘‘ Thine eye seeth me.” He will live in 
tbe presence of the invisible while he is working 1n the 
presence of the visible ; and thus he will lay a founda- 
tion for himself in the world to come. We must raise 
higher our conception of the morality of wealth. We 
must take larger views of its use. We must put it on 
the plane on which the Scripture puts it. 








PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN: 
By Lyman ABporTt. 


IMAGINE my Bible-class gathered about me in 

my library; and what a diverse class itis. Here 
are some young people just beginning their Christian 
life, and with it their study of the Bible; here are 
some silver-haired men and women who should be my 
instructors, and in all that deepest understanding of 
the Scriptures which comes from experience would be, 
if they could speak ; here are some who hardly know 
what they believe, or whether the Book of Acts is to 
them anything more than any other ancient history of 
good men and devout lives, and others who have never 
been shaken from their childhood faith, that every 
line, and word, and letter is the direct communication 
of God to his children ; here, too, are representatives of 
every church, creed, and ritual—Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Uni- 
tarians, Roman Catholics, Rationalists. They gather 
about me, not to learn as pupils from a teacher, still 
less as the faithful from a priest, but as men learn from 
their fellow-men : sometimes by accepting the inter 
pretations of the lecturer whom Providence has put in 
this chair, sometimes by arousing their faculties to 
prove him in the wrong, and sometimes neither accept- 
ing without question nor rejecting without considera- 
tion, but, as the Bereans, searching the Scriptures to 
see whether these things be so. With an open Bible 
before us, we take up the lesson of the day: the story 
of Philip and the Ethiopian. 

But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip. Not the 
angel of the Lord, which signifies generally, if not 
always, the Angel of the Covenant, that is, Jesus 
Christ himself. How did he speak? One guess is as 
good as another: Perhaps in a vision or adream; per- 
haps only in an inward impulse. Look up with your 
Concordance, and see what you can learn of angel min- 
istries in the Bible. For other illustrations in the Book 
of Acts, see chapters v., 19; x.,3; xii, 7; xxvii., 
23. Unto Gaza. Your Bible Dictionaries will give 
you all the information you want about this city. Do 
not spend too much time over these geographical de- 
tails.——The same ts desert. This describes the way 
Philip was to take. There are several roads from 
Jerusalem to Gaza. The most direct is the desert road, 
with no towns or villages. Providence directed the 
Ethiopian and the Evangelist to this desert road that 
there might be an opportunity for retired converse. 
So Christ talked with the woman at the well and with 
Nicodemus alene. And his most sacred conferences 
with the eleven were ‘‘ far from the madding crowd,” 
in that upper chamber.——A man of Ethiopia who had 
come to Jerusalem for to worship. A proselyte; dissat 
isfied, as were all earnesi and serious-minded men in 
that age, with all that paganism, or the religion of na- 
Pture, could offer, and drawn, as many of them were, 
to the simple faith in one God and Father which was 
the central truth of Judaism. This Ethiopian would 
be able ‘to answer the men who in our own time are 
urging us to abandon the religion of the Bible for the 
religion of nature; that is, Christianity for paganism. 
Why should we go back to that which has never satis- 
fied serious souls?——And was reading the prophet 
Isaiah. As he rode. So Hugh Miller read while his 
fellow stone-masons jested and told stories ; so Abra- 
ham Lincoln read by the flaming torch or flickering 
fire-light ; so Schliemann read his Greek whilé he stood 
in line at the post-office waiting for the mail. Where 
there’s a will there’s alwaysa way. And yet in this 
very Bible class how many there are who have no time 
to read their Bibles. 

And the Spirit said. The Holy Spirit of God. How? 
I see no reason for supposing tkat such impulses as 
are described here and elsewhere in the Bible were in 
any sense different from those calls to duty, common 
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in Christian experience, which consist in impulses 
springing up within us to special duties. How are 
we to distinguish divine calls from human impulses? 
That is a question for the class to ponder; to answer, 
too, if they will——And Philip ran to him. . Obedient 
to the divine impulse. Readier than Moses, or Jonah, 
or Paul (Exod. iv., 138; Jonah i.,3; Acts xxii., 18-21). 
And yet it would be easy to conjure up excuses: I do 
not know him; heis a stranger; how will he receive 


the impertinence ? Understandest thou what thou 








readest? Compare Christ’s conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. If one is earnest to preach the 
Gospel, tact can always find or open a way. But ob- 
serve that there is tact; no impertinent intrusion; a 
respectful question. ——/low can I, except some one shat! 
guide me? This Ethiopian had not that modern self- 
conceit which contemns all commentaries and Script- 
ure helps. Neither hac Philip that other modern self- 
eonceit which would substitute the commentary for 
the Bible, the lesson paper for the lesson, the minister’s 
philosophy for Christ’s gospel. The office of the 
Bible teacher, whether he be parent, preacher, or 
writer, is to help to an understanding of the Scripture, 
not to furnish a substitute for it.——T7he place of 
Scripture which he read. Isaiah liii., 7, 8. Turn to it 
and read it ; if there is time, read the context. This 
prophecy, in so far as it indicates the meekness and 
non-resistance of the Divine Sufferer, had abundant 
fulfillment. Examine Matt. xxvi., 52, 53, 67, 68; 
xxvii., 12-14, 27-31; Luke xxiii., 9. The prophecy, 
however, clearly involves more than this ; in the chap- 
ter from which these verses are taken there are no less 
than eleven distinct references to the sufferings of 
Christ as the Sin-bearer of the world. 
miliation, his judgment was taken away. 


—In his hu- 
That is, by his 
humiliation the judgment pronounced against him was 
taken away. Compare Pail. ii., 7,8. He who knew 
no sin was made sin for us; and in him, thus made in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, God condemned sin in the 
flesh, laying on him the transgressions of us all. He 
stood for humanity and was condemned ; in his volun- 
tary self-sacritice he bore the condemnation, and so 
the judgment pronounced against humanity was taken 
away. Thus he became the Lamb of God which tak- 
eth away, not some sin from the world, but tHe sin of 
the world. Hencetorth men are condemned, not for 
sins, but for the one sin of rejecting the Sin-bearer,and 
the pardon he offers, and the life he brings as a free 
gift to mankind. This is a mystery which only expe- 
rience can interpret.—— Who shall declare his generation ? 
Who will care to bestow a thought on a life so prema. 
turely cut short? 

Of whom speaketh the prophet thus? A puzzling ques- 
tion for either Jew or Rationalist to answer. All 
attempts,” says R. Payne Smith, ‘to find any solution 
other than the historical one supplied in the Gospels 
are but instances of the blindness over which the 
prophet lamented in ch. 53, 1., ‘Who hath believed 
eur report!’ The curious student can find in any good 
commentary on Isaiah a report of false interpretations ; 
we are concerned only with the true one. The prophet 
spoke this of Jesus the Son of God, who was wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for ou7 iniquities. 

—They came unto a certain water. Of course tradi- 
tion points out the spring ; but there is nothing of con- 
sequence to confirm the tradition. The site is un- 
known.—— What doth hinder me to be baptized? That 
isa home question for each one of this great Bible 
class to ask himself. If there be faith within and water 
without, what more is needed? Why are you not a 
member of Christ’s church? Put that question down 
in your diary to-night, and write underneath it an 
answer such as as you will be willing to meet on the 
judgment day. 

And Philip said, If thou believest, etc. But this verse 
is notin the Revised Version. Why is it omitted? 
Because it is also wanting in all the best manuscripts ; 
is declared against by all the best seholars ; is pro 
nounced spurious by so distinguished a Baptist divine 
as Dr. Hackett. It was probably added at a subsequent 
date, either as a proof text for controversial purposes, 
or a8 an appropriate addition—an ‘improvement ”"— 
from some ancient liturgy. But do you suppose that 
faith was always the condition of baptism? Yes! 
How then can infants be baptized? I see no evidence 
that they ever were baptized in Apostolic times. In- 
fant baptism is a new use of an old rite. Have we any 
right to change the ceremoniesof the Christian church, 
appointed by Christ and employed by his Apostles, in 
that fashion? That is a large question; and it would 
take us too far from our present lesson to discuss it. 
And they both went down tnto the water.—— They 
came up outof the water. Does not that look like im- 
mersion ? It certainly does not look like sprinkling. 
Ihave no doubt that the primitive mode of baptism 
was either immersion or pouring. If sprinkling was 
ever practiced it must have been exceptional. Ought 
we not then to immerse? If you ask me, I think we 
have as much right to substitute sprinkling for pouring 
or immersing as we have to eat the Lord’s Supper sit- 





ting, not reclining ; and in a church, not in an upper 

chamber. In other words, the form of administration 

seems to me to be not essential to the ordinance, but 

one of its accidents. But that, too, is a question we 

will not stop to discuss. 
suaded in his own mind. 

Meanwhile let every one in the class take pencil and 
paper and sec how many practical lessons hecan write 
down, as taught by this incident 
tion in righteousness 


Let every one be fully per- 


for his own instruc 


THINGS GOOD TO FORGET. 
By rug Rev. WayLtanp Hoyt, D.D 
HE art of forgetting is sometimes as valuable as 
the art of remembering. A good 
The past is to be 
l press for 


In order t 
fi rget those things that are 


forgettery ” is 
as serviceable as a good memory. 
cherished ; but not all the past. 
ward, it is often needful t 
behind. 

Our mistakes we should forget. A mistake is an 
error of judgment, and so is to be distinguished 
from a sin, which is aconscious violation of the law of 
God. Of course in the moral scale a mistake lacks the 
weight and solemnity of a sin. 
between the two is, | am sure, a very frequent cause 
of moral uneasiness. 


Failure to distinguish 


While we ou,ht to be very care- 
iul not to think of sin as simply a mistake, on the other 
hand we should not clothe what is really only a mis- 
take with the sad and somber garments of asin. Very 
often we are obliged in this choosing life of ours t 
stand where two ways meet, like intersecting trailsina 
vast forest such as 1 have seen in the far West, with 
no sign board to tell us whither this trail or that wi 

lead us. The two ways cross each other. We stat 

As far as 


we know ourselves, every other consideration aside, 


anxiously at this tangle of possible ways 


undermost and deepest we want to dothe right. Pr 

cisely here is the difficulty ; we cannot affirm that the 
one way is more right than the other. It isa question 
of judgment more than of morals. It must get its 
decision from the head more than from the heart. We 
get the best light we can. We mark carefully th 

direction of the several paths. Yonder we see the 
shining heights of a possible achievement. This way 
seems to lead the thitherward. We 
make our choice, we put our feet in tins special way, 
we follow it onward. 


soonest 


Then we are met by turning 
strangely complicated ; the path bends from the sunny 
heights we thought to reach. It is crowded with 
obstacles; huge rock Doulders, fearful precipices a 
slip down which is destruction, or, what is even worse, 
oozy, quicksand places, on which to step is almost to 
sink Then we see we have made a mistake. Oh if 
we could only go back to that intersection of the ways 


and trysome other! But that wecannot do. Tin 


is remorseless. Life pushes Phen very often, in 


our despair and trouble, we go further and say, in 


We try to cail up the old 


taking this path we sinned. 
motives. We scrutinize them one by one. We are 
sure, in the light of the present difficulties into which 
our choice has led us, we can discover sin upon them 
God 18 punishing us, we say. We sinned—that ex 
plains it all. And into our morbid, troubied state, the 
consciousness of sin thrusts an added bitterness. 

Now the truth is thatifat the time you took that 
path you wanted, as far as you knew yourself, to do 
the right, the taking it was not a sin. It may have 
been an error of judgment. 
morals. 
upon the weak shoulders of a poor mistake the hard 
and heavy burden of a sin. Mistakeful it may have 
been, sinful it was not—and there is 
and vital difference between. Moreover, you may 
have been brought before these rocks, and along these 
precipices, and into these swamps. 


It was not a fracture of 


And it is neither right nor reasonable to load 





It does not, there- 
fore, follow that you even mistook the way, and that 
some other way would have been a better one; for 
rocks and precipices and oozy places are methods of 
discipline. Notalways methods of punishment, oftener 
methods of discipline. 
purpose; they summon skill; they invigorate charac- 


They call out faith; they gird 


ter. More than likely this very way which you have 
chosen is for you the best way possible to t hini 


or 


ie shining 


heights beyond; for when you reach them you will 
reach them with the character which belongs to them. 
So instead of bewailing what you call mistakes, and 
spending time and thought and energy in uselessly 
and dreamily trying to get back to the initial choice 
which put you into them, forget them; reach forth to 
the things that are before 
hopeful. 
out and on. 

Our discontents we should forget. Our petulant, 
grumbling, sullen discontents, which get voice in 
murmurs. Nothing so hinders a strong, 


be purposeful, prayerful, 
That is the way, and the only way, to get 


pushing, 
achieving and exultant life as the murmuring or mut- 
tering of discontent. Think of those old Israelites. 
What murmurers they were! They come to a foun- 
tain; the water is bitter and they murmur. Then 





a very deep 


}ed the Alps and routed the 


Then there is no 


flesh with their bread and they murmur. 


there is no bread and they murmur. 
M ses tar- 


ries on the mountain and they murmur. Moses takes 


| too much upon himself and they murmur. The way 
: 


is long and they murmur. They are at the edge: of 


the promised land and refuse even ttempt its con- 
quest, but do not refuse to murmur. They are sullen 
and discontented, growling with murmuring. Such 
murmurous discontent takes all the brightness out of 
ll their present blessings. These Israelites had passed 
iry-shod through the cloven sea, but they had no 


bread, and what did that matter? They were free men 


tead of slaves, but they wanted water, and what did 





that matter? They were going on toward the land of 
promise tarried on the mount, and what did 
that n ir murmurous discontent defeated 
those There was in them rrand reach 
i “ which are before. There in the 
| w erne 1, and that was all they did 
A fretful, petulant murmuring discontent saps 
| achievement. You cannot do well or be well out of a 
| shadowed heart. Think of the reasons for discontent 
to the exclusion of the radiant reasons for a hopeful 
and aspiring content, and you have smitten yourself 
| into paraly sis. Forget your scontents. Ab yes, 
| you say, I should like to; I cannot. I resolve, but 
resolution does no good. Still drop the dark curtains 
} f my discontent about m¢ till does their chill cut 
| the vitals of my t f t im | somehow 
| more In plaint than praise 
| And I agree that by a sheer resolution you cannot 
| forget your discentent And at the sar time I re- 
| aff rm the fact that you must forget it. How? you ask. 
I was reading lately Southey’s life f Cowper—poor 
man! living under the constant shadow of insanity, 
and .with the black cloud dropping down upon him 


yw and the 
tried to kill 


After his first seizure, when he had 
himself, and after his recovery at 8t. 
Alban’s, he found a home i: e little town of Olney. 

y 


Everything consid 





best place for Cow- 
per to live in. But it was by no means an inviting place. 


marshy, misty, 


It was a little, homely, unhealthy, flat 


wool-weaving English village. There was no scenery 
) stir a poet; and the house in which he lived was 
poor and uninviting too. Here there was material 
enough for discontent. He might have murmuringly 
ooked out of his window on the flat, marshy, foggy 
prospect, with never a hill togladden him, nore decent 
walk that he did not have to go miles after, and said 
within himself, A poor place for a poet this. I can do 
nothing—I can write nothing. That was the way a 
great many people would have done Conjured up 


their discon 





s and petted them until they became 








tyrants be th whose rigorous reign nothing dared 
iwell but a constant wl ng and an unmanly croak- 
g But igh Cowper didnow and then get crazy, 
was, nevertheless, in some things most sturdily 





sane and wise. He forgot hi scontent. How? you 


ask. Not by sheer a imple New Year resolutions. 


Though now and then he was insane, he never was 
insane enough to imagine he could do that. How 
then? By resolutely turning himself ward the 
possible brightnes f his posit ind by thought, 
and care, and thankfulness for this crowding out the 
reasons and tendencies toward discontent. Olney was 
flat, and unhealthy, and uninteresting, and the house 


he lived in was not pleasant; but in the back yard he 


could bave a garden, and he could plant flowers in it, 


and he could watch and tend their growth; and he 
could make pets of bares, and feed them, and look 
after them; and he could change the greenhouse into a 


warm study winter and into a easant arbor in 


? A 


summer, and he could write in it. And if he could not 

get poetry out of the flat landscape, he could get it out 

of his hares, and flowers, and summer-houses, and 
And he did 


that poetry which was the beginning of a better anda 


friends. He has embalmed all these in 


nobler school in literature, and which since has bless- 
ed and brightened many paths by its steady, religious 
light. Thus Cowper forgot his discontent. His is the 


ynly way f us the forgetting of 


he darker through 
the persistent memory of the brighter. How much 
better than if he | 


xi remembered his discontent. 
Our successes we should forget. At least in this sense 


certainly, that we should not take 





such praise and 
comfort in them as to grow nerveless toward higher 
} 


endeavor and better achievement in the future. Be- 


cause Paul had won a mighty tnumph in Corinth and 


Ephesus, he did not therefore say, when now he *was 
in Rome I will rejoice in what I did there, and 

therefore take it comfortably and easily here.” No; 
said, ‘‘ Forgetting the things which are behind.’ 
That is the danger and temptation which success 
| breeds, that we get enervated in the comfort of it, 

that our energies relax, and we fail to go on and crowd 
| the future still thicker with trophies. Hannibal cross- 


Nomans, and then sat 

and that vanquished 
him. it had been better for him had he forgotten all 
the triumphs he ever won, and gone on to new, 


down comfortably at Canne#e 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF HUMAN WEAKNESS. 


We cannot now recall the name of the author of an 
article on temperance in a recent number of the ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Science Monthly,” nor have we the number of the 
magazine at hand to refer to, but the tone of the ar- 
ticle and its position were so similar to that of a paper 
in the April number of this magazine that one may 
almost assume them to be the work of the same mind. 
The former paper took a most striking view, regarding 
intemperance as a blessing to mankind rather than a 
curse, on the ground that those who were swept away 
by its ravages were the weak, inefficient, and altogether 
useless element of humanity, which was thus purged 
of an unwholesome burden and given freer scope for 
the superior element that survived. It was indeed 
but an application of the doctrine of ‘‘the survival of 
the fittest ” to a race under the destroying influence of 
a single vice. In the later article, entitled, ‘‘ The Eco- 
nomic Functions of Vice,” the author, if he is the 
same, enlarges his previous theory to include not only 
intemperance but all the evils that flesh is heir to, 
thereby presenting with limitations, as is necessary, a 
study of social problems which is not only invested 
with most serious interest, but disposes one to regard 

ice in almost the light of a benefactor. We quote 
below some passages from the article, which it is well 
worth one’s while to read as an example of curicus 
reasoning even though one may choose to regard it as 
@ monstrous sarcasm on scholastic sophistry. 
There is, it may be added, but little oc- 
casion, however, for the latter estimate, as 
the writer’s statements are too well founded in fact, 
and too evidently sincere. After adducing various 
examples in the animal and vegetable world to show 
that ‘‘ Nature is wondrously wasteful in the matter of 
generation,” creating a thousand where she intends to 
make use of one, and after pointing out that the thin- 
ning-out process in these lower strata is due to superior 
strength in the vegetable, and to predatory instinct in 
the animal world, the writer shows that ‘‘man alone 
is practically exempt from what is apparently an in- 
separable condition of all other forms of animal life ;” 
viz., the condition that, ‘‘ while he preys on a myriad 
of created things, there is no created thing that preys 
on him, and assists in keeping his excessive reproduc- 
tiveness within the limits of subsistence. This ab- 
sence of destructive enemies must be compensated 
for in some way, and it is accomplished by making 
vicious inclinations the agents to weed out the redun 
dant growths and to select for extermination those 
which are inferior, depraved, weak, and unfit for pres- 
ervation or reproduction.” 

This is the basis on which the article is constructed, 
and the author proceeds to show that ‘‘vice is not so 
much a cause as an effect, not s0 much a disease as a 
syniptom. Vice does not make a nature weak or defec- 
tive; a weak and defective nature expresses its weak- 
nesses and defects in vice, and that expression brings 
about, ia one way or another, the sovereign remedy 
of extermination. Temperance agitators fill our ears 
continually with wails as to how the ‘demon Alcohol 
is yearly dragging down to dishonorable graves hun- 
dreds of thousands of-the brightest and fairest of our 
land.’ This is supreme nonsense. With very few ex~ 
ceptions, every one who goes to perdition by the Al- 
cohol route would reach that destination by some 
other highway, if the Alcohol line were not run- 
ning.” 

Equal to this as a unique view cf a much-debated 
question is the following ; that ‘‘the most commend- 
able feature of this self-pruning of the objectionable 
growths in society is that the victims destroy them- 
selves under the hallucination that they are drinking 
the richest wine of earthly pleasure. When execution 
can be made a matter of keen relish to the condemned, 
certainly nothing is wanting on the score of humanity.” 
The article concludes thus: ‘‘It is also demonstrable 
that the proportion of vicious men to the whole popu- 
lation is much less to-day than at any previous period 
in the history of the race. This shows conclusively 
the improvement of society by the self-destructive- 
ness of vice. The proportion of bad men is steadily 
diminishing, because bad men die sooner and propa- 
gate fewer than good ones.” This, it seems to us, is 
an optimistic conclusion that requires some further 
demonstration before it may be received as a welcome 
fac t. 


—The statue of Religion for the cathedral at Garden City, 
now being executed by R. H. Parks, at Florence, Italy, will 
be brought to this country in the spring. Itisa figure of a 
female, larger than life size. One arm is thrown over a min- 
jature model of the cathedral, which rests upon a Bible, that 
in turn is supported by @ short Corinthian column. The 
right hand of the figure holds together the folds of the drapery 
in which she is clad, and which is exceedingly graceful in its 


casting. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. her 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


A friend, a Universalist, claims that there are only three passages 
in the New Testament unanimously held by the evangelical churches 
to teach directly the doctrine of future endless punishment—such an 
interpretation as does not conflict with the Universalist theory being 
put by one or more reputable orthodox commentators on all the 
other passages cited to prove the doctrine. Isthiseo? And which 
are the three passages referred to? J.T. D. 

Boston. 





Very many loose statements are made on both sides of this 
controversy: this seems one of them. Not atall questioning 
the honesty of purpose in this case, we have only to say that 
we know of no foundation for the claim which your friend 
makes. His attention should be called to the fact that the 
real force of the argument for eternal punishment is not in 
the inte: pretation given to three passages, or to any special 
number of passages picked out as proofs, but in the general, 
constant bearing of the whole Scriptut, which gives the 
unbiased mind the impression that the inspired speakers and 
writers assumed thetruth of the doctrine as beyond debate. 
It is legitimate for your friend to try to prove that this strong 
impression is not substantiated by a fuller study of the 
writings; but meanwhile this impression, so pervasive 
through the Scripture, and so generally received by the minds 
ofthe readers, forms a tremendous argument to believers in 
the Bible for a doctrine of eternal punishment. It is not to 
be denied, however, that the old form of this doctrine is now 
widely called in question ; and the result may well be a form 
of the doctrine that shall be purer and more capable of hold- 
ing its place under increasing light. 

Mrs. M. 8. C., San José, Cal.—There would be no such 
thing as earthly fatherhood were it not for the Fatherhood of 
God over men. All that is loving, tender, helpful, in the 
parental relation as we Know it in the flesh is but a faint 
copy from the eternal fatherly love in which God stands 
towards us. The human parentage is meant to interpret to 
us the divine. We are not to prize the human any less, but 
we are to prize the divine far more. By your love for your 
earthly parent, now taken from you, you are enabled the 
better to interpret to yourself God's love and care for you, 
and to know what should be your answering thought and 
feeling toward God. Thank God that he gave you sucha 
father on the earth; thank God that, as you trust, he still 
keeps that father for you, though for a little season now you 
are separated. Comfort your heart in the thought that all 
earthly loves that are worthy shall be preserved for us, only 
in some higher,and purer form. They sha!l reappear trans- 
figured in the life beyond. But, to secure this, we must 
avoid the sin of putting these earthly lives in place of our 
love to God; we instead must use them as helps in our love 
to God. To a friend you were speaking of the Lord Jesus, 
Remember that we are always to think of him with a tender 
trust, and to use no words conceruing him but those of affec- 
tionate reverence. Christ revealsto us the Father. That he 
might de this he was manifested as the Son of God on the 
earth. Were it not for Christ we should have no certainty of 
the Fatherhood of God, and our knowledge of the earthly 
fatherhood would be correspondingly faint. 

Iam called upon to give advice in the following case ;can you 
assist me? A young man, about thirty years of age, with family 
consisting of wife and two children, who is thoroughly educated as 
a farmer, having read and studied much upon agriculture, besides 
having twelve years of practical! experience, is obliged by sickness 
and other circumstances to leave the farm, which, being mort- 
gaged, hasto be sold. He has supported his family through the 
winter, but now has no work todo and is uncertain as to what 
step he ought totake. He has not the money to hire a farm and 
buy necessary stock and toole. He has more brains and energy 
than the ordinary farmer; hasa fair knowledge of machinery ; is 
thoroughly honest and reliable, and has a keen pleasure in the 
work onafarm. Whatcan he do? INQUIRER, 

We know nothing of the case presented in the above letter 
except fromthe statements given in the letter itself. Has 
any one any suggestion to offer? If any one would like to 
inquire more fully about this young man, the address of his 
friend who writes us may be found at this office. 


Is the “* absolute sovereignty of God"’ pecniiar to Calvinism? Or 
is it held also by Lutherans, Episcopalians, Methodists, and others? 
INDIANA, Penn. A. C. EB. 

Calvinism in some one of its peculiarities, such as that 
above referred to, is traceable in denominations outside of 
those called Calvinistic. There are also various shadings in 
the meaning of the word ‘ absolute: one frequent mean- 
ing is perfect; another, positive ; another authoritative; and 
in those senses scarcely any Christian theology would deny 
Go's ‘* absolute sovereignty.” But to Calvinism pertains 
the systematic assertion—the assertion indeed as of the start- 
ing point in doctrinal science—of the divine sovereignty as 
‘* absolute” in the sense of independent of, or unconditioned 
by, the action of any other being. 





How is the seeming inconsistency of the genealogy of Christ—that 
he was from the house of David—to be reconciled with the fact that 
he was the child of Mary, and that Joseph was not in any sense his 
father? A. D. @. 

The whole question of Hebrew genealogies is exceedingly 
difficult to modern scholars, through ignorance of the rules 
that prevailed in compiling and recording such ancestral 
lists. But the question above is easily answered by saying 
that it is not true that Joseph was ‘‘ not in any sense” the 
father of Jesus; for the Gospels present him as the adoptive 
father, piously and lovingly adopting Jesus as hisson. Thus, 
by the law, the kingly descent of Josenh became the posses- 
sion also of the child which he had secepted as his own. 
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HEBER NEWTON ON THE BIBLE.’ 


The publication of this little pamphlet ought to sat- 
isfy timid souls that, however much they may wish to 
stifle debate about the Bible, their endeavor is abso- 
lutely hopeless. A clergyman in an evangelical pul- 
pit opens the discussion; the daily papers select his 
most startling utterances for publication; the threat 
of prosecution for heresy arouses public interest and 
compels public attention ; and finally the publisher of 
a cheap Library puts it on the News Stands and sells 
it with the last novel at the same price and to the same 
buyers. We rejoice in these facts. Religion’s great- 
est enemy is indifference. Anything that attracts 
public and popular attention to the Bible is to be wel- 
comed, though it be crude criticism, or still cruder 
conceptions of its origin, its authorship, and its au- 
thority. 

And such we are compelled to regard Mr. Newton’s 
Lectures, taken as a whole. In so far as they voice 
a repudiation of ancient traditional conceptions of the 
Bible—themselves unphilosophical and un-Biblical— 
in so far as they condemn uses of the Bible which are 
ignorant and superstitious, the book may be welcomed 
as doing well a work which no longer greatly needs to 
be done at all. It is only in medieval illuminations 
that the Evangelists are pictured copying the Gospels 
from heavenly books which the angels hold open above 
them. It is only as a fossil of a dead faith, embedded 
in a sixteenth century creed, that the conception is to 
be found of the Bible as ‘‘a book let down out of 
the skies, immaculate, infallible, oracular;’” and it is 
at least an open question whether it is to be found 
even there. The orthodox scholars who hold to ver- 
bal inspiration are in so small a minority that they 
could probably be counted on the fingers of two 
hands. When, two or three years ago, the ‘‘ North 
American Review ” published a symposium on Inspi- 
ration, not one of thewriters advocated this view, and 
scarcely one could be said to have clearly defined and 
vigorously defended even plenary inspiration. Almost 
every orthodox preacher begins to-day his defense of the 
Bible by saying, what is unquestionably true, that it 
does not claim to be an authority on science any more 
than on grammar, or rhetoric. Under these circum- 
stances we cannot but regard it as rather a work of 
supererogation for a modern preacher to warn his people 
against the traditional theory which confounds inspi- 
ration with dictation, that is, the Bible with the Koran, 
or against an indiscriminate use of it asequally valuable 
in all its parts, to be consulted “tas a heathen oracle 
for the determining of our judgments and the decision 
of our actions.” Some of the wrong uses of the Bible 
against which Mr. Newton inveighs are still not un- 
common, and though we think the best way to correct 
them is to point out a better way, we certainly do not 
question the right, and we shall not here even question 
the wisdom, of criticising this surviving Bibliolatry, 
albeit we cannot think it either « common or a dan- 
gerous vice of our times. 

But what the church and Christians chiefly need to 
day is not a correction of the old superstitions, but a 
new and better conception of the Bible and a new and 
better counsel respecting its ethical and spiritual use. 
Mr. Newton has apparently tried honestly to give this ; 
we must say in all eandor and frankness that he seems 
to us to have signally failed. He has accepted the 
results of recent German theories respecting the com- 
position of the Bible, and has embodied them in 
his lectures, without explaining either the grounds on 
which they rest or the objections which make con- 
servative scholars either slow to accept or quick to 
rejectthem. He accepts evolution as the key to the 
interpretation of the whole Hebrew literature, without 
discussing the other theory—which can by no means 
be cast aside as tried in the balances and found wanting 
—that of a divine revelation clearer in some respects in 
the earlier epochs and obscured or forgotten in the 
later ones. It may be that Deuteronomy and Levit- 
icus were written in the days of Ezra, but this cer- 
tainly cannot be assumed to-day as established; on 
the contrary, the weight of scholastic authority is still 
in favor of the theory of a Mosaic authorship. The 
theory that the book of Acts was written to reconcile 
mythical differences between Peter and Paul and their 
respective disciples is, in our judgment, as mythical 
as the differences themselves, and at all events 
the ‘‘ guess” cannot with safety be announced as an 
ascertained fact. The man who declares that all rev- 
erence for Shakespeare is gone if the authorship of 
‘Titus Andronicus”is doubted, and the man who 
begins to tell his class how to study Shakespeare by 
assuring them that Bacon wrote the Shakespearean 
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dramas, without telling them that this is a very gravely 
doubted hypothesis of a small minority of Shake- 
spearean students, would be about equally wide of the 
More- 
over, On points upon which clearness of thought and 
definiteness of 
Newton appears to us singularly and unhappily lack- 
ing. Nothing 1 the theo- 
logical writing of to-day than lucidity. The 
that problems are beyond his 
even knowl- 


mark of sober criticism and sound scholarship. 
conviction are very desirable, Mr. 


is more indispensable i 


writer 
may declare certain 
knowledge, or beyond all 
edge; but he should deflne the limits of religious 
thought and be clear while he keeps within them. 
Is the Bible simply a product of 
a collection of Hebrew spiritual thought, a sort of 
spiritual anthology? or does it contain a revelation 
from God to man of truths not otherwise known, and 
perhaps not otherwise discoverable ? Has it any divine 
authority ? or only so much as lies in the sweet reasona- 
bleness of its ethical and spiritual statements? This is 
a radical question; nay, is tie radical question about 
the Bible. All questions of infallibility in science, etc., 
and of methods of inspiration, are subordinate to this 
fundamental question. But we cannot make out what 
Mr. Newton’s answer would be to this question. It 
may indeed be that he is not yet prepared to answer it 
in which case he is not yet prepared to be a teacher 
concerning the right and wrong uses of the Bible. Is 
Jesus Christ simply the consummate flower of human- 
ity, the supreme blossom of evolution, appearing be- 
fore its time as a prophecy and a promise of the future? 
or is he the very spirit and person of God tabernacled 
in humanity, God manifest in the flesh? This is the 
radical question about Christianity, the Quatre Bras of 
the modern theological Waterloo. But we 
make out what Mr. Newton’s answer would be to this 
question; nor that he is quite prepared to give it a 
definite answer; nor indeed that he has ever given it 
careful consideration. ‘‘Christianity is a generic, 
historic evolution.” ‘* We hold, in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, the secret of all evolution.” ‘‘ The nor- 
mal growth through history of the Idea] Man is the 
incarnation of the Divine Man.” These are Mr. New- 
ton’s definitions of Christ and Christianity ; and they 
do not define. They leave the reader utterly bewil- 
dered; uncertain whether he is to regard Jesus Christ 
as the supremest product of a divinely wrought evo- 
lution on the earth, or the supremest gift of divine 
creative love from heaven. On the whole, we 
write over against this book the same verdict which 
Dean Stanley wrote upon the famous ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews”: ‘‘ No book which treats of religious ques 
tions can hope to make its way to the heart of the 
English for American] nation, unless it gives at the 
same time that ittakes away, builds up at the same 
time that it destroys.” ; 


possible 


human genius, 


cannot 


must 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES.!' 

If there has been anything stronger in the way of 
a& society novel written in this country ae 
Daughter of the Philistines,” we have failed to find it. 
‘*The House of a Merchant Prince” was an excellent 
story, but it lacked idealization; an element which Mr. 
Warner has just said must be present in every story of 
the best quality. Mr. Bishop gave us some very acute 
observations of manners in New York society ; some 
touches of satire that were unmistakably good; some 
generalizations that were pointed and effective; but 
his picture was too hard, too literal, too photographic to 
touch us deeply or to give that impression of complete- 
ness which always attaches to a genuine work of art. 
‘*A Daughter of the Philistines” has just this atmosphere 
which is lacking in Mr. Bishop’s story; its outlines 
are as distinct, its figures move with as much sense of 
reality, its fidelity to fact is as great asin the earlier 
story, but it is a picture, not a photograph ; it has per- 
spective, graduation of color, lights and shadows of 
sentiment, warmth, glow, and human interest. The 
author of ‘‘A Daughter of the Philistines,” whoever he 
is—we are convinced the work was written by a mas- 
culine hand—is a trained observer, a thinker, and a 
literary artist; he has the selective faculty and knows 
what to emphasize and what to omit. The society de- 
scribed is that of our moneyed aristocracy, and its 
features are sketched with a skill and sureness of 
hand that disclose close observation and a happy 
faculty of seeing through the most expensive shams. 
The splendor, shallowness, and sordid tone of this set 
of people, their ignorance and contempt for intellectual 
standards, their ignoble aims, their confused morality, 
the general meanness and vulgarity of their lives, are 
strongly and effectively drawn, and are emphasized by 
contrast with a family of scholarly tastes and traditions, 
whose heir is the hero of the story. There is a strong 
vein of satire running through the book which gives it 
Piquancy and point, but the strength of the novel 
as a novel is in the dramatic element, which pro- 


than 





1A Daughter of the Philistines. = No} Name Series, 
Reberts Brothers.) 


(Boston. 





vides not only vigorous characterization but a good 
deal of plot, and a vitality of action and movement that 
are immensely entertaining after so many stories that 
begin in a metaphysical mist, dribble through irreso- 
lute chapters filled with carefully rebearsed small talk, 
‘“*A Daughter 
healthy, entertaining 


and end at last in a psychological fog. 
of the Philistines” 
story ; 
oughly natural; it is full of clear, fine characterization 


isa stroug, 


dramatic, imaginative, thoughtful, and thor- 
it develops a plot in which real men and women dis- 
play genuine passion and speak a language actually 


heard in drawing-rooms and in the street, and nota 
cunningly devised dialect known only to two or three 
It is, moreover, astory which ought 
literary q 1ality, as a por- 
traiture of the vulgar and ignoble society which money 
that 


culture which transmutes the shining metal into 


analytical people. 
to be read, apart from its 
builds up withou touch of moral and mental 
s0me 
thing of far higher coinage. It wil 
‘‘A Daughter of the Philistines” does not have a gen- 


be surprising if 


erous reception from the great public which reads 
novels. 
(New York: 


On the Desert. By Henry M. Field, D. D 
Charles Scribner's 8 


: Some people travel 
satchel, and they bring home a new suit of clothes, 


with only a 





and pos 
sibly a few jewels, and a boastful phrase *‘ When I was in 


Europe.” Very many journey using their eyes, others their 


ears, a few employing both. Here and there one is found 
who carries with him al! he has for constant use, and body, 
soul, and spirit Keep active on the trip. For the return of 


such @ one we keep @ sharp 
Henry M. Field has learned the 
ing so that all profit thereby, and we indorse fully the 
ance of Dr, Crosby when he says, ‘‘ No books of trav 
H. M. Field.” In the 
two volumes that take the reader round the world with him 
there is so much 
kept at hand for reference and re-perusal. 
charm from the region traversed 
journey just 


look-out, for him we have a 
art of travel- 
utter- 


willing ear 





ever so fascinated me as those ef Dr 


information and stimulation that they are 
This volume has 
also an added Stoppiag 
in Egypt to make preparation for the desert 
before the 
Bey and other 
chapters to describe them and discuss the situation so clearly 
and intelligently that the ordinary reader may comprehend 
the Egyptian tangle. His sympathies are all with England in 
the strife, and he furnishes t for his joy in her 
triumph. Wea ess of his deserip- 
tious of the preparations for 

We could almost make a] arrangements now 
without help from any ven be prepared for the forward 
and backward lunges on the rising of the camel. We would 
not pat nor caress the creature 
writing that cannot be overlooked 
of these pages and are easily read and fully 


breaking out of the late war, and meeting Arabi 


prominent men, he take occasion in two 





reasons 


minute 





»grateful for the 
the thirty daya on the desert 


the necessary 


There are fine passages in the 


Poems in prose look eut 
enjoyed. His 
meditations at Sinai, his discussion of the Hebrew common- 
peculiarities, his perils among robbers, his 


great 


wealth and its 
and terrible wilderne es, his visit to 


is 60 attract 


way through the 
Sethlehem, in fact every part of this narrat 
ive and so skillfully and effectively presented in these pages 
that we give to this volume the heartiest greeting and warm- 
est commendation. It ought to bein every Sunday-school 
library, and on every home table. The minister's library 
need not disdain it. We hope Dr. Field w 
much, never fa notes, and give 


with subsequent reficctions in volumes that 


ll live long, travel 
them 
will be sure to 


to make abundant 


prolong his usefulness a dthe gathered treasures of many 
Books of travel like these preach powerfully both of 
the ways of God 


days 
the ways of man and 
LITERARY NOTES. 

—Worthington will shortly bring out a new book by Prof. 
Proctor, entitled, ‘‘ Mysteries of Time and Space.” 

—Mr. Greg, an English novelist, has taken the Southern 
Confederacy us the theme of a new story, 

‘* Sanguelas.” 

—The first number of the ‘‘ National 
Tory organ, does not seem to have made any 
ability in Loddon. 

—Macmilian & Co. have received a new e i 
Isaacs,” a novel so popular that the publishers are not able 








which he calls 


Review," the 


new 
impression of 


lition of 


to keep up with the demand. 
—Macmillan & Co. will add to their four and six-penny 
series two volumes of essays by Frederic Myers; the second 


volume to contain his remarkable papers upon classical 
themes. 

—The Rev. Chas. Beard, of Liverpool, is to deliver the 
‘« Hibbert ” lectures this year on the subject, ‘‘ The Reforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century in Relation to Modern Thought 
and Knowledge.” 

—Binswanger & Co., Baltimore, wil! 
volume entitled, ‘‘ The Sciences among the Jews Before and 


shortly issue a small 


During the Middle Ages,” by Dr. M. J. Schleideu, the Ger 
man botanist. 
—Two of Tourguenief’s first stories First Love,’ and 


toa f 


‘* Pinninand Baburin,” have been translated from the Rnesian 
by Sydney Jerrold, and will shortly be published, with a bio- 
graphical and critical sketch of the r 

—The four hundredth anniversary of Lut 
be appropriately commemorated by the publication of a 
complete revised edition of the great reformer’s works in 
about thirty volumes, 


ber’s birth will 


B. Westerman & Co., of this city, act- 
ing a3 the American agents. 

—The new edition of Dr. 8. Wells ‘* Middle 
Kingdom,” shortly to be brought out by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, will practically be a new work, the text having been 
newly rewritten, the narrative completed to date, new illus- 
trations added, and a new map of the Chinese Empire. 


Williams's 
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Mr. Sala prefaces his new volume on ‘' America Revisit- 
ed” by a frank confession that when he first 
country twenty years ago he was 


came to this 
‘a young man, very prej- 
and that in taking the side of the 
South in the Civil War he was ‘‘ what is commonly called a 


idiced, very conceited,’ 


fool.” 

The widow of Heine, who nursed him so devotedly during 
those terrible years in which he lay on his 
has recently died. 
culture or intellectual 


mattress grave,” 


She was &@ woman without the slightest 


taste, who loved the poet devotedly 


after her own fashion, but without any intelligent apprecia- 


tion of his genius 
4 book which will be looked for with 
‘t English Style in Public Discussion, with 
to the Usages of the 


arranged by Chas. Scribner's Sons. The 


much interest is 
Relation 


Phelps, 


Special 


Pulpit,” by Professor Austin 


same publishers 


have in press a book of travels vy Dr 


I | ] Marvin R. Vincent, 
| with the title of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Pyrenees.” 
[he Conservative party in Eogland have started a 
monthly magazine called the ‘‘ National Review,” which is to 
be devoted to Conservative interests. It will resemble in size 


bave | 
| 








| , 
woman's life. 


and price the ‘* Nineteenth Century,” but, unlike that peri- 
odical, it will present only one side of the 
Alfred Austin is to be the editor 


y bavejast published a little 


question it dis- 
cusses. 
, 


A. Brentano & Co. of this cit 


book which tells one how to make ‘‘ #500 yearly out of twelve 


hens,”’ with minute description of a new process of hatching 


eggs and raising chickens Would-be capitalists, and all 


who are interested hens, either for esthetic or practical 
purposes, will do well to seud to Brentano for this important 
Work 

The *‘ Overland Mont}! gives fresh proof of the sin- 
cerity and vigor of its rejuvenation by showing up for 


March in good form and with a well-selected table of con- 
tente The i ] 
by Prof. Martin Kellogg of the Stute University ; Mr. Charles 
Oxford University, and the Humanist 
graceful, dainty verses by Miss 


ms of chief interest to the paper are Our West. 


H. Shinn’'s article or 
Movement of 1498, and the 
Shinn 

The fourth number of ‘‘ Science,” the new magazine de- 
voted to scientific research, is at hand, and justifies fully the 
high claims that were made for it before its appearance. The 


departments of the ‘‘ Weekly Summary of the Progress of 


‘Intelligence from American Scientific Stations, 
and ‘‘ Notes and News,” are specially noticeable and enjoy- 
able. Their contents are fresh, at and of value alike 
to atudent and chance reader. There are also variously illus- 
trated articles which can be but barely referred to in so short 
y Moses King, the young 
lisher 


Science, 


indant, 





a notice. ‘‘ Science” is pu 
and enterprising Cambridge put 

The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century" for March is of unusual 
It opens with a fragment of poetry by Tennyson on 
a little marred by the ex- 
since it is difficult to disassociate 
visitor to 
art there are two in- 


interest 
Catullus, the beauty of 


pression ‘‘ all-but-island ” 


which is 


the phrase even yet from the absurdities of a late 


America who shall be nameless. For 
teresting papers, one The Truth About Rossetti, by Theodore 
Watts, the other on Wagnerism by Edmund 
Lady Paget ommon Sense in Dress and 
Fashion, and Frederick Harrison gives A Few Words About 
the Eighteenth Century. For more serious and heavy thought 
E. Kebbel's Party Obligations To-day : the 
Rev. R. W Schools ; Leslie 
Stephen's The Suppression of | and the 
final paper on Local Government in England and Wales, by 
Wm. Rathbone, M. P. Henry C. Burdett writes on Our 
Hospitals; Lord Lifford on The Canker Worm—Outdoor 
Relief ; and General Sir Lintorn Simmons on The Weakness 
of the Army 


Warner and 


Gurney writes on ¢ 


and reading are T 
Dale's The Cardinal and the 


risoners’ Opinions: 


—The ‘‘ North American Review ” for April has a number 
of articles which, by their timeliness, will find scores of in- 
terested readers. Mr. C. F. Wingate's The Water Supply of 
Cities ought to appeal to New Yorkers and San Franciscans 
alike, the arrangements for water supply being in both places 
distressingly meager aud inadequate. Divorce is considered 
conjointly by Dr. Theodore Woolsey and Judge J. A. Jameson. 

P. Bender offers A Canadian View of Annexation; Dr. 
Howard Crosby considers The Dangerous Classes; Senator 
John A. Logan has a paper on National Aid to Public 
Schools ; President J. C. Welling one on Race ,Education ; 
Professor F. H. Hedge on Ethical Systems; the Rev. Dr. C. 
F. Deems on Street Begging, and O. B. Frothingham on 
Criticism and Christianity. The titles of the authors as they 
appear in the index are well calculated to impress one with 
the ‘‘ Review's" corps of contributors. They read in or 
der, Rev. Dr.; Judge; Dr.; Senator; Rev. Dr.; Presi- 
dent; Professor; and Kev. Dr. It reminds one of the 
rhyme the children say over as they count their buttons, 
‘Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; Doctor, Lawyer, 
Indian Chief,”’ etc. 

The ‘‘Contemporary Review” for March, 1883, has an 
index of eleven articles. County Government is treated in 
the first article by the Rt. Hon. Sir R. A. Cross, M. P. The 
{is a timely article on the late M. Gambetta by Frec- 
eric Harrison. C. E. Howard Vincent, Director of Criminal 
Investigations, writes about Discharged Prisoners; How To 
will be read with considerable 
nterest by instances lately referred to 
u this paper of discharged prisoners who came to this office 

ng | Mary Elizabeth Christie has an article on Miss 
Burney or Madame D’Arblay, as the reader may choose tocall 
gives in it an excellent sketch of this remarkable 
Other articles are The Highland Crofters, by 
John Rae: Local Self-Government in India, by Sir Richard 
Temple; Siena, by Samuel James Capper; The Limits of 
Science, by the Rev. George Edmundson; Land Tenure and 
Taxation in Egypt, by Henry C. Kay, The Enchanted Lake , 
& Hindoo legend, by Edwin Arnold, and The Municipal Or- 
ganization of Paris, by Yves Guyot, a member of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris. 


BECO! 


1 Them, an article which 


those who noted the 
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“Chats About Books.’”” By Mayo Williamsor 
Hazelton. 
“The Blockade and the Cruisers.” By James 
Russell Soley. 
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New Hymn- and- Tune- Book. 


Now Ready. 


THE CHURCH BOOK. 


Hymns and Tunes for the Uses of 
Christian Worship. 
Prepared by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
12mo Cloth. Retail Price $1.50. 


bis book is distinguished from others of 


its class by important characteristics. A de- 
scription of it, with specimen pages, and 


with the ‘‘ Confessions of a Reformed Hymn- 
and-Tune-Book Maker,” will be sent to any 
address on application. Correspondence s0- 
licited from churches or choirs contemplating 
the introduction of a new church book. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, &5 Bony Street, New York. 


CHURCH - GOING PEOPLE 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN 





Our Choir, a Symphonie in A, B, C, D, E, F, G 
e.c. Fiat and Msjor or Minor, by C. 
G. Bueh. 


in connection with church 


Sharp, 
Pen sketches of character as noted 
music 

Quarto, beautifally printed, $.150 

An extremely clever series of twenty illustrations 


with commentary in verse. 
For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail, paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS. 


T and 29 West Twenty-third St.New York, 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, RARu"G2"22 


ad eunty ae plitus- 
ted Catalogue, address.enclosing 3 3-cent 8 8. 
WWiLLiaM T. 00 MSTOOE, 6 Astor place, N. ¥. 


harley. Serbner's Sons 


NEW BOOKS 
CHATS ABOUT BOOKS. 


By Mayo W. Hazeltine. 1 vol., 12mo, 1.50 
These acute and scholarly papers, which have ap- 
8a) Oc segs time re ine in the bee penor of the New | 
rk Sun, relate BOM « he most typical of mod 
ern poe ta Fas sath ists, Vi ‘to~ "Hugo » Swinburne, 
George Eiiot, Daudet, Charles Keade, Whittier 
Morris. Henry James, ‘and others They have at- 
tracted wide attention among lovers of literature on 
account of their freed m from e#!! form of literary 
affect ti ati on and the delicate appreciation of literary 
e which they manifest Joined to a wide ac 
with literatura in all ita forms and 
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| periods. 
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ORTHODOX THEOL- 
OCY OF TO-DAY. 


| By Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D., vol, 12mo., 
$1.25. ° | 
A NEW EDITION WITH A NEW PREFACE 





scussion in the thec 
that has Apps ared in & 
‘< 


is book has caused more di 
al world than any thine 








long time. In the preface of this new edition 
ae h says | 
*In preparing a revised edition of these discus- 


sior ns for the press I owe At first to git if to np lp 
them in such further itas may have come tom 
from recent discu monn oe some of the subjects with 
which this volume is concerned, and I owe tt also to 
my readers to notice criticism upon my views £0 ‘far | 
as ag A help me to put my purpose and thought i ‘| 


aright relation to existing beliefs and movements.’ 


III. 
The opening volume of Scribner's new series, 


THE NAVY IN THE CIVIL 
w ° 

AND THE CRUISERS 

the U. 8S. Navy. 


THE BLUCKADE 
By J. Kuseeil Soley, Professor 
vol., 12mo, with — and plans, $1 

Prof. Soley’s ening chaptera deal with the gen 
eral co Pee of the Navy at the Outureak of the 
w 4 peculiar d ties before it, and the way 
in whi ch the . ficul ‘This part ¢ of the} 
book covers bear the earliest operations, includ 
fight betw sen Poh e Mon ite 
oit of oe at Wil 
atruetion of th 8 

acts of individual 








aan Were eee 









ry 
Les ike the 

mac, the exp! 
and his far more famou 
marie, and some of the tf 
heroism in the history of the e War. 

lV. 
UST PUBLISHED. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith's LIFE OF LORD LAW- 
RENCE haa had a success without precedent in the 
case of Indian boeks. The jirst London edition, 
consisting of four thousand copies, was entirely 
sold out within the weck of its appearance 


LIFE OF LORD LAW- 

RENCE. 
“ THE SAVIOR OF THE Pt 
Kosworth Smitb, M. A, late Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Assistant Master of Harrow;,Sc hoo! F 
author of ** Carthage and the Carthaginians,” 
‘Rome and Carthage,’ etc. With maps and 
portraits r 


2 vole., Svo. $5 
A Theenseer 11 describes is a typical one and pos- 

















NJAB.’ 
By R. 


aly t ine nen on! y. It ‘as thel Lité OF 
LORD L AW RE NOE, most famous cf all those 
whom England has x. = to conqner or rule in the 
cast. He wag as near an appreach to a hero as it 1s 
possible for ficial life to produce ; and he retained 
to the end it hi 3 days the truly heroic virtue of | 
perfect sim plicity. Nationa. 


ICE-PACK AND TUNDRA. 


An acconnt of the'Search for the Jeannette, and @ 
Sledge Journey through Siberia. By William H 
Gilder, c rrespondet tof the New York ** Herald 
with the todgers Search Expedition ; author of 
“ Schwatka’s Search.’’ vol., 8vo, wilh maps | 
and ith > i eps $4. 

‘*Mr. Gilder preserves and prese 

details of life and travel in high atitudes which 

give the essence of life there, so that from his books 

we kn )>w more om Baqul maux custoiwws than from 

auy other source. . The simplicity and di- 

rectneas of the author’s styl € puts everything neh ore 








J ust those 











the reader in the most comprehensive fashi< _ 
Boston Courier, 
Vi. 
ON THE DESERT. 
With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. 
By Kev. Henry M. Frsip, D. D,, author of 
‘From the ;Lakes of ~ larney to the Golden 
Horn,” and “From Eg to Japan.” 1 vol., 
crown § vo., witha map, $ $2 
‘These notes of travel recount precisely what th 
average reader desires to hear, atid the narrative is 
pnt together with much |. Dr. Field has 
unquestionably given us ¢ ining book We 
think his acceuntof the rev suppressed at 
Teleel-Kebir at nd of the rela f ‘England to that 
movement the st intelligible, partial, and satis- 
tactory that we h ave seenin prin -|New-York Sun 
VIL 


Newman Smith's Reply to Joseph Cook, 
DORNER ON THE FUTURE 
STATE. 


Being a Translation of the Section of his System of 
Chrietian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of 
the Last Things. With an Introduction and 
Notes. By Newman Smyth, D. D., anthor of 
‘Old Faiths in New Ligh,” **The Orthodox 
Theology of To-day,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

** The present book contains most of the distinct- 
ive views by which Dorner ia best known. Itis an 
attemptin plain words to bring the doctrine of Chris- 
tian eschatology into harmony with the best knowi- 
edve and the best thoneht of the age. . I 
it brings t tht Oloxy into harmony wi th man’ 8 deepest 
longings, and bathes its rueged logical corners with 
the melting tenderness of D.vinelove.”"—{[New York 
Tribune. 

VII. 


AN HONORABLE suR- 
RENDER. _ 


By Mary Adame. ivol. 12mo. $1. 

story belongs distinctly to the realistic 
of fiction. The situations are those of every- 
he characters are not in the least eccentric; 
is never rene. ant; the descriptive 
and analytical passages sre he ither obtrusive nor too 

rolix. sum of all tnes negations is a charm 
foe? book, ta Jof genuine human interest.”"—[{Port 
land Week) ly Advertiser. 


** The 
schoo! 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


| refinement. 


| annual of the civilized world.- 


‘Macmillan & Co. beg to announce 
that the new editionof ‘'Mr. Isaacs ' 
is now ready, and can be had at all 


Book Stores. 


‘MACMILLAN 


NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


AACS 


NEW EDITION, 


MR. ISA 


A Tale of Modern India 
BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo. tb 


A work of unusual abili 
the notice thatit is sure “to 
Athbe.#um. 

rhe-jove story is told charmingly and with great 
{Boston Transcript. 

The hero 18 « beautiful conception, carried ou 
great delicacy.—[Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


| STATES} 


Fully deserves 
durant -[London 


THE 
MAN'S YEAR BOOK, 


ee so. 
A Statistical and Historical Annual. 
12mo $3. 
This is the standard statistical and 
[New York Tribune 


-OEMS 

POEMS 
By ARTHUR HUCH CLOUCH, 
Witha Memoir. Seventh Edition. 

12mo $2 

large and quick sympathies, with keen and 
uece Insight, with delicate aud strong sensibili 
ties; with a serenity of vision, whether appl.ed to 
himself the world outside, aundimme: 
mists of ev or prejudice, with imagination o 
& Shakespexrian range and depth, an d with his 
powers di iscip ined by the best cuiture that his age 
could give them, though expressed as no other poe 
hae done the s — ritua! tendencies of his time: an - 
the increasing band of lovers of his work mayrest a 
surred that posterity will confirm their JjJudgme ut 
oi its interest and excellence.—[ Nation. 


+ 
or to 


BOY-LIFE, 


Ita strength. Ita Fulnese. 


Ite Trial, 
Sundays in Wellington College. 
By 
E. W. Benson, 
Archbishop Desi 
NEW EDITION, 
12mo. $1.75. 


gnate of Canterbury 


TT Ee Be 
CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND CULLEGES, 

New Volumes. 
HEBREWS. By the Rev. F. W. 
D.D., 16mo, 9) centa. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


By J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., 16mo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


Farrar, 


NEW YORK, 
And all Booksellers. 
JUNK & WAGNALL'S 
LATEST NEW BOOKS NOW READY, 
i 
Highways s of ,fdtoratere. By David Pryde, 
t.8.E., of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
This 1s in 7 4%) STANDARD LIBRARY, 1883 


— 168 pages, 12mo, large, leaded type, laid 
DRDO, scnccnnensnssaes Sabiebende cube ae. 15 comnts. 
No. ns <ieitenee and Jetsam. By T. G. 
Bowles. 23.00Uth ready........ccccscccesee 25 cents. 
No. 83.—Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. 
By W. E. Winks. 20,uW0th now ready....25 centa. 
No. 82.—American Humorists. By H. R. Ha- 
WEIR, SE, CUO CONC F ciccsicncoccowccecasecs 15 cents. 
81.—Science in Short C hapters. By W. 

ra. Williams. 25.000th ready,...... esos 2d CoNtS. 
Ne, 80.—Life lien romwell. By Paxton Hood. 
), W0tD Teady......--.00 ceccccccccescoccesedd CONS, 

Il 


Godet’s Commentary on Romans, with Pref 
ace and extensive notes to the American edition. 
Ky Taibot W. enna ne D. Ipenees octavo, 
544 pages, cloth.. 2.50 


m1. 


Henry Ward Beecher—With Analyses of 
his power by eminent contemporaries. 
Edited by Lyman Abbot, ).D. 600 large octavo 
pages, profusely illustrated, cloth..... ro Fe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey 8t., New York. 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


Prepared by Rev. Cuas. CUTHBERT HALL, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Charch, Brooklyn, i 
and Professo, SigisMUND LAsAR, Editor of tbe 
“ Hymnary.’ 

By mai', post-paid. $2.00. 622 pages, 8vo., cloth, 
red edges. 618 eXceilent Hymns and 562 classic tunes, 
all se ected and adapted with special reference to 
a higher standard of ecclesiastical music. 

In addition to the usuai indices there 18 a complete 
** Biographica!" index of Authors sand Translators, 
giving & brief a-count of their lives and works. 

“It is a Cheering sign when a book so reverent, 80 
| scholarly, #0 almost absolutely accurate as ‘The 

Ev angetiens } Hymoal,’ is offered for the further- 
ance of praise th he Independent. 

Specimen pages free. Returnable specimen copies 
sent to pastors or committees for examination. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO , LIL& 113 William St, 
New York, 34 & 36 Madison St., 
Chicago. 











743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


“Of the taree hundred give Dut three.” 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST 


PUBLISHED. 


=F mae s or, The New Distillery. By 


Jones. Oloth, 12m illustrated. Price, 
aL = 
ST. ULRICH ; an, Resting on the King’s 
Word By E th, 12u Besuti 


fully illustrate d ..4 My cake Price 
By x 
Lilustrated. $1.1 


7 centa. 

A. K. Dunning. Cloth 
By Gecree Dana 
1b cents 

By Rev. C. E. 


3oardman, D. D. Paper, 
SONS OK SHEAVES ¢ 

gate. Paper, 15 cents. 
wie Pic R OWN RE NT By 


suy your own ¢ Che srries, 


South 


the author of 
Paper, 5 cents. 


Comfort for the Sick. 
QUITE NEW. 


twith | Se. SC pn La & SONG & jOMEORTER 






ins8 rr each 
n of eae 
recept aud prom 
tion. Large 
bound ir 


ray the pte This el fect 
warning and supplication and p 
ive wi ll be a very desi irable 
lio sheets with te 
b »0k-form to hang upou 
i xed as to be change ever 
Prie , 75 cents 


|The other “ Silent Comforters” are: 
THE SILENT COMFORTER No. 1. For 


every household, for tents, hospi tale or the sick- 
chamber, schooleroom, ete io sheeta, 














u the month. 


y day | 








which are arranged as in the Bc ript ure and Song 
Comforter. Price, 75 cen 
THE SIL INT COMFORTER No. 2; on. Tur 
A RES. He select verses containing 
ae ind promise and s e aud comfort, 
ty rice, 75 ceuts 


THE SILE NT inc gpg des ae. 3 


THI PSALMS 
ve 





t w 1 ake ~ 
Psalms Price, 75 « 
These Comforters relieve the anx'ous in thelr dis- 
tress, and cheer those that are drooping and bowed 


wn, To al 
peace and hope. 


they are the sweetest messengers of 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKEBS!! 
Do not 


organize forthe spring rk without ob 


taining specimens of the Santas Ke hy 0: World, 
———— Lesson Papers. and splendid‘Illustrated 
| Papers, 1 publ ished by the Union ‘Specimens 
tent free « ‘on appl ication. 

EE eee mame 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 





1122 Chestnut Street, Phila 
10 Bible House, New York. 
= 2 2 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE 


METHOD 
A Third of a Million Copies Sold to Date. 


There has been 
published than 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By NATBAN RICHARDSON. Price 83.25: 
American or Foreign F 


no more successefui book ever 


ngering. 

It has been carefully revised many times, 
solutely without errors, and may be termed a * 
fect’’ music book. 

Ita graded system is thoroughly progressive, its 
course of musical study eminently practical ar 
comprehensive, and its selection of pieces for rec- 
reation jadicious and pleasing. 

It ie the only true ** RICHARDSON 
ordered by its full title: 


Ia ab- 
* per- 





,” and should be 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte. 
Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CHas. H. & Co., 867 


DID YOU EVER USE 
Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE 


IN YOUR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 


Every Page contains 


DITson ee 2 





a Song of erpecial merit. 


EXAMINE IT! 


192 Pages. S30 per 100C opies, 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents 





BIGLOW & MAIN 


76 Kast a os street, 81 Randolph street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 





A NEW 
BOOK BY “MARK TWAIN, 
Entitled, ‘‘ LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI,” 
And the richest, raciest volume of all the Twain 
series, Characteristic iliustrations. $2,500 in cash 
prize 6 to agventa. 
| ~ Wanted in Eastern N. wi and N 
AGENTS Secs? Gaaktes i Wenbtehe” 


608 ee lly New York. 





New and beautiful CH ROMO , ey 
name in New Type, and an Elegant 48 
( Gilt Bound Floral Autograph Albuin, ae 
SNOW & CO4 MU 


for 15 cts. eriden. Ct, 
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Financial and Ansnrance. 





THE WEEK. 

Another week, with many of the cen 
ditions of the one preceding, has passed, 
and while money has ruled phenomenally 
stringent, so that not speculation alone, 
but manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests as well have felt the pressure 
sharply, yet there is so strong and con- 
fident an undertone to general trade that 
the close money market has proved an 
inconvenience rather than a premonition 
of anything more serious. There are 
conditions which, at times, when supple- 
mented by active money, bring appre- 
hension and foreshadowings of trouble 
to come, and, on the surface, the present 
symptoms, in the minds of timid people 
who do not stop to consider the situation, 
argue in favor of coming depression ; but 
to those who care to study the features of 
our domestic and foreign exchanges a 
careful analysis will dispel such fears. 
Activity in money results from two primal 
causes. First, an actual scarcity of 
specie reserve, which may result from a 
process of protracted drain and deple- 
tion of our gold by foreign shipments, 
and which is usually the result of lack of 
by England and Europe. in 

situation, inducing an in 
abroad of our’ 
securities ; and, second, by a great de- 
mand for money, resulting from the 
necessity for its use in the movement of 
large crops West, at the same time that 
the demand for it for business East is 
pressing. The first condition named, it 
will be noticed, is the dangerous one, 
and that con‘ition does not exist. On 
the contrary, scarcely a day passes that 
the dispatches from London do not re- 
port shipments of gold to New York—the 
natural and inevitable result of the excess 
of our exports over our imports ; which 
excess now reaches at least $140,000,000 
since the first of October, 1882, with 
the volume increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. The second condition is a sign 
of healthful activity, and itis in a large 
degree the cause of our present activity 
in the money market here. If this, how- 
ever, were the only cause at present, 
there would be little to criticise; but the 
other element, which is exceedingly ag- 
gravating because it is entirely unneces- 
sary, is the interfering by the U. 
Treasury with the natural ebb and flow 
of money from purely business influ- 
ences. 

We ar aware that a discussion of this 
question is an old story, and seems to 
have little effect towards a cure for the 
evil, but now that a new tariff and inter- 
nal revenue law will reduce the revenue 
of the government, there will be less ex- 
cuse for this cause of disturbance to ex- 
ist inthe future. We gave the remedy 
for the present accumulations in the 
Treasury, in our Jast. We are glad to see 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
felt the pressure of advice which has be- 
come almost a universal demand, and 
has anticipated his April payments of 
interest without rebate. He will doubt- 
less, after the 1st of April payments are 
made, and tne money market demon- 
strates its condition, consider the ques- 
tion of anticipating his bond payments 
of May 1, amounting to $15,000,000. 

The earnings of railways are very 
large, both in the northwest and south- 
west systems, as well as the east and 
west trunk lines. During the past week the 
Missouri Pacific’s earnings exhibited an 
increase of fifty-seven per cent., with only 
eleven per cent increase in mileage, over 
last year during the same week. St. 
Paul reports an increase of thirty-eight 
per cent, with a mileage increase of 
fifteen per cent. Kansas and Texas re- 
port thirty-eight per cent. increase, with 
only twelve per cent. mileage increase. 
These are specimens of railway earnings 
in the West at the present time. The 
stock market is steady and dull under 
preasure of a fifteen per cent. monev mar- 


confidence, 
our financial 


flux from corporate 





ket during the week. 


better than a week ago. Gold ship- 
ments continue to arrive from the 
other side, and we have reports| 


of further withdrawals of specie from | 
the Bank of England. We may reason- | 
ably look for a steady movement of this 
kind for some months ; both the Bank of | 
France and the Bank of England are ex- | 
pecting it, and they have fortified their | 
reserves for the emergency. 


Tbe Bank Statement is as follows: 
Loans decrease............ és $6,792,900 
Specie decrease er 654,500 
Legal tenders decrease. 5 gs emia 55,700 


Deposits decrease 
Reserve increase, 


7,704,000 
15,800 
fhis improves the condition of the 

Bank reserve from that of a week ag: 

Money is 12 per cent. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


r 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorg, January 25th, 1883 
arter of the 


to the CU 


The Trustees, in Conformity 


Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 3iat December, 1882, 
Premiums op Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1582, to 31st December, 
1882 $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1852 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums.. $5,929,538 43 
Premiams marked off from 1st Jar 
uary, 1882, to 8lat December, 1882, $4,390,205 90 


Losses paid during the 











same period $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- - ——- 

miums and 

Expenses $823,304 50 
The Company has the foll owin iz.: 
United States and State of 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks,. _- 10 | 
Loans secured by Stocks, and ott 

wise l 700) OF 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at 531,118 1 


Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 
Cash in Bank 


Amount $13,171,675 02 


'SARSAPARILLA 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders | 
thereof, or their legal representative o and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of | 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 


after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next 


fror 
which date allinterest thereon w ase Q 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and cancelled 
A dividend of Forty per ce 8s declared on 
t , r 





the net earned premiums ‘ i ) 
the year ending 3lst December, 1882, for wt 
certificates will be issued on and after Tue 
the First of May next 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
.H. H. M JOHN ELLIOTT, 


apow .PH L = MOYNE, 
MINTUR 





WIL L I AM BRYCE, 


VILLI WiLete i H FOGG, 
ROYAL PHEL, THOS BCODDINGTON, 
THOS, F. vOUN NGS, HORAOE K. THURBER, 
0 A. HAND, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT JOHN L. RI 


WILLIAM H. WEBB DENTON sy ITH, 
OHAS. P. BURDET1 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVED, Sed lastecnsincicsia 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Yayments Prompt as Government Hondas, 

At Nationa 


Bank of Commerce in New York, 
The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Ir ft Tia 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica- 
tion. J. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Henny Dioxmaon, NewYork Manaver, #2 Broadway 








MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT | 
AND STORAGE CO., 
346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St. = 
Offers a Bafe Repository for Bonds, Deeds, Mort- 
es, Wills, aud other va! ushie nna, Silverware, 
ewelry, Paintings, Status ~ N. 
Safes to rent from pm st £4 £200 per ig 
W.H.APPLETON, Pres, SH Vice-Pres 
FRED'K FOSTER, ' Gevaral Manager. 








sznose ansivering an Advertisemerey wee 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ant 
Publisher by stating that they saw th 
Adwortivoment 1 dis Ohetetiar iiebt 








UNION. 





Prices are little I'Wnion Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Portland, Maine. 


Assets, Dec 1882, $6,279, 379.77. 

Surplus over Liabilities vew York Stand 
ard), $700.9 a, 

Policies in Force, ’4,040; (nsuring, $24,562,573 


2 Ley 





should insure in this company for the following 

reasons : 

lat—All yo es issned after Novy. 1¢ 5S1, are ine 
contestable after three years fro r date 
forany Cause, except fraud or mis-statement 
of aye 

2nd—Iits Maine law exter - the moet just and 
pe rfect plan f profec gy the interests of 





pn y becomes sare at 
once T ired endow 
paid 
ipe a rova y Committee, 
without waiting the customary ninety days 
permitted by the } y, and without rebate of 
interest 
OFFICERS: 


President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 





Secretary, Henry D. Smitt \esistant “ecretary, 
Nicholas De Groot; Medica lirector, Thomas A 
Foster, M. D.; Counsel, H Josiah H. Drum- | 


mond. 





LADIES! 
eg 
autiful 

ThA SS ET. (44| 


(ret “F. ( tubs f rEAS 
and COFFI 4l 
| ROSE, or Gol ‘B= BAND 





pieces " iport One of these beanti 
ful china tea-sets xiven aw uy t he party sevdinws | 
a club for $ 1 s is the greatest inducement | 
ever offere Rend i Ee Ores ee meee acup | 
f GOOD Ti CUFFI E and the same time 
pr re a HANDS MI CHINA, TKA-SET N 
humbug. Good Tt 5, .35C., @ 4uc. per pound 
excellent Tess £ nd very beat from 
bbe. to # When i be sure and mention 
what kis 1 of teas you we her O ne. Mixed, 
Japan, Imperial, ¥ Gunpowder, or 
wwiish Bi eakfas oldest and larwest 
T aa Cow pa rhe reputation of 





ur house requires p For full particu 
lars address 

rHE GREAT AMERICAN 
P. O. Box 239 3l and 3 Vesey Bt,, 


AYER 


TEA COMPANY, 
New York 


irea Rhe itism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gont, 


(reneral De Catarrh, and all disorders caused 
by a thin and ypoverished, or corrupted 


sons from 


condi 
ng the blood px 


renewing the blood, and 














Dur d para ed ae 188 
AYE Ss RILLA 4s rover a erfec 
adaptatio a seases Originating 
poor b veak ed tality i Ba big 
conce Darsapa 4 & ( er 

od} - mbined w I e of Px 

S#iun) a! i 4nd is Lie , Most reilabie 
and most economical ler and od 
food that can be used, 

Inflammatory Kheumatism Cured. 

** AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has ¢ ired me of the in- 
flammatory Kheumatism, with wh I had suffered 
for many years. M. M. Moore. 

* Durham, Ia., March 2, 1882 

‘* Last March I was so weak from general debility 
that I could not walk without hel; Following the 
advice of afriend, | commenced taking AYER’s 

ILLA, and befo ore I had used three bottles 

3 Wwe is ever 1 did in my life. I have beer 

at work ) rtwo months, and think your Sar- 

SAPARILLA the greatest blood medicine in the 
world. a eed ag ea 

520 West 42d St., New Y« ily 10, 1882, 

AYER'S SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and all 
Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ring- 
worm, Blotches, Sores, Boila, Tumors, and Erujz 
tions of the skin. It cures the blood of all impur- 
ties, aids digestion, stimulates the action of the 


bowels, and thus restores vitality and strengthens 
the whole system. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bottles for $5, 


MALLFRUITS 
CARNATIONS 
yROSES and PANSIES 


» My One Dollar Collections, 
Bat by_mail guaran 
HO ICES 


immediately 


saucy, Farmer's pay 





OSs. | 


CT WORTH 


F BEST ARDE 
AND A VALU {Pond 


PREMIUM ALLOK ER 


plant BU ers Ds tr ares gee 
I cou e are none bet- 
veryone to give 








pee = Netted Gem Melon, ear 
sweet as honey, and a gem ir t 
sen Water Mc ton, la 


crispa 
ast 











ar i f 
Peerle as Cucumber, best; De wing’s Bee 4, very smooth, 
Golden Btonchead Lettuce, splendid; 
Yellow Dans ers Onion, L ong ' Smooth Farentp, New 
Fasex Hybrid Squash, \a winter; 
French Bre akfnat Kadish, Pr mium ¥ asex Hy brid 
Tomato, smooth « ew Purple Top Mu. 
a h Dareip, ear ve grair xed, and tender. 
rable seeds are alone actually Worth 
ONE DOL. L aie, Senoaetn os nd the entire collection, post 

i to and asa premium wil) g 

soap for 0 you @ years subscription 
“The Farm and Garden,” a: ent, sometimes 


*r,—made for the man whose living de- 













pe what be raises th something of interest for 
hi o ge 4 “phi coy 0 for50 Cta. Perbape there 
are would like to have, therefore 
we on 75 5 CENTS: — ria 8 ct. Stamp pa, all the above 
fe seeds, The Farm and Garden for 
alao, one packet wh of lee Cream W ater 
Me laa * Barpest « Improved Orange Carrot, Long 
W nite Salsify, ° =e L Fringeten’s' ak av orits Tomato, 
1888, which alone te 25 Cts. per 
of any we wil Py Sy hat 
INE ‘DO! PAR we r 75 Ctaand 
lition ne pac kage each « © Plus Ultra 
ners et Corn, sweet : Perfection 
Drumhend Savoy ‘Cabb Ze, 4 iclous ® fall and winter 

‘ fenna hohl-Kabl, a vegetable that 

‘ ; Long Scarict Radish, celebrate 
Bean, and New ‘Giant Re a Rocca Onion, of 
‘ #1 get all u 
am 5 ke 
ar 7“ b ihe I ane an barde n 








a " SBURPEE SFARMANNUAL 
W ATLEEBURPEE&CO 


/ Nos. 475 & 477 N. FIFTH ST. and 
476 & 478 YORK AVE., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


CAROL FIELD ang 

‘Oy 

“anu UK 
ARM § A “carDe’ SMALL FRUITS AWD 


GARDEN REOWUSITES 


FLOWER SEED Pianr. 





EsTABLISHED 1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and « fe 
iptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Flower and Vecsrama 


eeeds—with much useful information upon their culture—156 pages 
mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postagm _ _ 
. a en Aiea pate 





Extra Early, Sere Dwarf (8 tc 10 Inghes), Reo 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Piavor. 
Acknowledced by all to be the best and ear! lest Pea gro 


BOD PEL 
Pricrs.—H 
80; by mail, 7 
elties, mailed free. slereqtet the teatiagaae 
B. EK. BLISS & SONS, 34 ee New = 
oT. TED 
Fn riggs Z 


fcan Wonder 
alf pint package, 25 cents; pi é 
Beet 5 pit, 45 cents; quart, 
Our Noveity eet, giving full parti 




















FREE to ay 


lem ok ante, and 
a year without or: 


ux it. Itcontains 





176 pases, 600 illustrati prices, accurate 
deac cripti one and valuable di re ms for planting 
1h”) varieties of Ve i Flower Seeds, 
Pl ante, os tae Inv: puaie » to ail, espe 


arket Gar 


D.M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT Mick. 





SIXTEEN SPLENDID 


CERANIUMS 


FITHER or yhg cet £2 wepry ae f r only 61.2 


Pe nd g Hitiscr re strong f 
1 - 8 mail Illus. 

trated Catalogue of Plants» and Kee da free. 
INNISPALLEN GREENHOUSES, 8pringfield,O 











ly er 


e 
—) kc one with full eee a 


for dest cultureof § 
OWEF R 


208 Fe 
Sih ES Roctower: 


at Flushing, N.Y, 


LATE OF 


R.B.PARSONS &CO. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


In excellent condition and at large discounts, For 
catalogues, address 





Natansins 


te pin i | _ 





establishment making a SP 

BUSIN ee of ROSES. 60 LARCEH Wse§ 
for ROS alone, trong Pot Plat its suitable fot 
immediate blooin deliver — safely, postpaid,to any Post. 
office. § splendid a ian, your cholee, all labeled, 
x . (3 12 for $2 $35 rath or 4: 35 for $5; 
or $10; 4100 tot $13: aaans neagme 
Present of gg Ay and valuable. R free 
with every once DE, a pds. 
Treatise on the Rose,70 pp. Fa, #4 Oe reetoall, 


THE DINCER & CONARD CO, 


The onl 





4. B. CRANE, Exr., Flushing,|N, ¥. 


Rose Growers, eat Grove, Chester Oo., Pa, 
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OUR “ BANNER” LETTER. 


Fon du Lac, Wis.. | 
March 24, |883. 


Dear Christian Union : 


Enclosed | hand you $3.00 as 
per your letter of the !9th, aiso 
enclosed. Have taken the 
“Union” for many years. In my 
family all know the day of the 
week it is out; among many 
perlodicals of all kinds it is read 
the first opportunity. IT IS A 
CHRISTIAN NEWSPAPER . 


Very truly, 

The above is our ‘‘ Banner ” letter from 
the six morning mails received during the 
last week. A large number of encourag- 
ing and welcome letters came in, but we 
pick this one out especially, because it 
defines at its close exactly what The 
Christian Union wants to be—a Curis- 
TIAN NEWSPAPER. If we could only have 
one subscriber we should like to have 
him know the day and look for the mail 
in which The Christian Union comes to 
him, and to have him read it the first of 
all his newspapers. We propose, if pos- 
sible, to have, before we get through with 
our work, 50,000 such subscribers, of 
which 50,000 our ‘‘ Banner” subscriber 
in Fon du Lac shall be the type. 

Inthe same mail with 


such a contrast that we give them entire. 
They show 
says or does, it is to 
who object to it ledly, 
who commend it and appreciate it. 
ter No. 1. reads: 


sure find readers 
and others 


Let- 


decic 


My wife gives me permission to fill this blank, 
and say what I think of her paper. I believe that 
our subscription began three years ago. Before 
hat we used to BORROW IT OF A NEIGHBOR, and 


when we could get it no longer in that way WE HaD | 


TO SUBSCRIBE. We like it so well, that with but 
little leisure and with access to many papers and 
magazines, we always FIND TIME to read The 
Christian Union through. We like its Christian 
spirit, ita literary excellence, its intellectual ability, 
and its independence; BUT IT WA8s ALL WRONG 
ON THE CHINESE QUESTION, 


Respectfully, M 


The very fact that Tne Christian Union 
is independent makes it necessary to 
speak its convictions on all social and 


political questions with freedom, and we | 


do not expect all our readers to agree 
with our views exactly. Wethank ‘‘M.” 
very heartily for the frankness with 
which he acknowledges his disapproval 
of the stand which The Christian Union 
took on the Chinese question, and at the 
same time commends the independence 
which forced it to view of 
the matter. Such a subscriber as ‘‘ M.” 
we would be very sorry to _ lose. 
In the same mail with ‘‘M.’s” letter 
came one from Mr. T. of Michigan. He 
complains of the very characteristic 
which ‘‘M.” commends; namely, 
POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE Cunris- 
TIAN Union. We print his letter entire 
only saying that when our subscribers 
do not agree exactly with our views, we 
hope they will give us the credit of fair- 
ness and independence, and become 
stronger friends, as ‘‘M.” does, instead 
of being repelled. This is the letter 


B—, 


take its own 


Mich., March 22. 
My Dear Sir: 


Your note asking my reasons for discontinuing | 


my subecription to The Christian Union is receive 
In reply, The Christian Union was selected for 

great worth as a moral and Christian teacher. Be- 
yond that I have no interest in the paper. For the 
last half year the paper has been very erratic in its 





political enunciations. These errors have been 
added since we bought and paid for the paper, 
which is wrong; you have no right to sell a lamb 


and deliver apig. We regard it as much onr duty 
as right to carefully select the provision of our 
mental table as our physica! table, and we reject al! 
diplomatic effort to place before us that which is 
repulsive. We admire the successful effort to carry 
Christianity into politics and yet we di 
practice of adulterating ¢ 


slike the 
stianity with = itics, 






Respectfully, 

More than ever, with such good words 
before it, The Christian Union proposes | 
to be independent, fair-minded, kind 
hearted ; a Christian newspaper. 


the good words | 
above quoted came two letters which are 


that whatever a newspaper | 


THE | 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
| is a preparation of the phosphates of lime, 
| magnesia, potash, and iron in such form as 
| to be readily assimilated by the system. De 
scriptive pamphlet sent free Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 

Brown's Bronchial Troches for Coughs and 
Colds * I have used them for more than a dozen 
1d I think them the best and most conven- 
ef extant.’"—[Rev. C. F. Humphrey, Gratz, 


years, 
lent reil 


Ky. 





ter the m'd- 
equal 


and for use af 
artic Pills have no 


To promote digestion, 
day meal, Ayer’s Cath 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
icates every in 


cures all blood diseases. erad- 
purity, aud renews the vital forces. 





CASWELL. MASSEY & co's COLN- 
MYaRH is a valuable tooih and mouté prepa 
As trinwent and purifying. 1,121 B' way & 578 & 


‘ WANTS.” 
opening th 











In is lisher of 
The Christian Union had in view the good 
of the subscribers by affording a medium of 
interchange for articles and properties not 
[t was to 
make a new department for the sale of real 


column the put 


usually advertised not intended 
estate, or railroad bonds, or other properties 


of a value and importance which make ad- 





vertising the proper means of publicity. 
The publisher desires to make the paper 
helpfubin every department, but it is evi- 
dent that he cannot undertake to dispose of 


prope rties of every description which any 


Vou. XXVII.. No. 13 








unincu 


N. J 


TRATED 


at once for particulars. 


od a 


mbered. Possession immediately. 


S. E. 


Dress Reform, 


Union Undergarments. 


Vest and Drawers in One. 
Made in all weights of 
Merino and Cashmere ¢ 
Chemilettes, Princess 
aSkirts Equtpotse, 
\« ipation, Dress 
and _Comtort t 
‘orded Waists a 
Speciality. Shoulder 
‘orset com 
sulder at es, 
Supporters, 
Band ages 


ler Stocking Sut 






Sanitary .t ist T 
tly Sight i to eer teuce 
CATALOGUE 


6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Write 
Todd, Sr., Orange, 
, Cor. Lakeside Avenue and High Street 


E, 14th 





MRS A. FLETCHER 








reader has for sale He will be obliged | 
hereafter to discriminate between the notices lt 
sent in for this column. | 
A Lady who has had experience in apie 
deaf-mutes desires a position as teacher ina pri- | 
vate fami’y. First-class references. Addrese, 


Miss B. W. H., 4 Front Stree 


t, Rochester, N. Y."; } 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Addreas 


Christlan Union, New York City. 


Wanted—For three month 
two babies, a small cottage on t 


e, by a family with 


he shore somewhere 


south of Boston. Must be moderate rent, partly 
furnished, and within an hour’s ride of Boston. A 
cool, quiet place with bathing and boating is what 


is desired. Ki 


Bosten. 


Addreas, F. C. Lamb, 13 by Street, 


Wanted—A permanent home in a prosperous 
| Christian family, in country preferred, for a 
| bright, intelligent, healthy boy nine years old, who 
| has been brought up in a good family with comfort- 
able and refined surroundings, a chang 
| Stanc expedient 
to part with him. Full particulars gi on appli- 
cation. Address W., care of The Christian Union. 


the 


e of circum- 
es rendering it for his foster mother 


ven 


To purchage a set of “shin plasters ” 
ion in acollection. Any one 
of or full set, viz.: 3,5, 10, 15, 25, 
please address, stating condition and 
P. O,. Box 1835, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Wanted 
in good condit 
& part 
50 cent, 


to put 


having 
and 
price of same, 





er exchange Smucke’s * His- 
75 cents ; Chambers’ Ency 
12mo, cloth, and 4 vols, Svo, 
American additions to the same, $11; ** Life of Gar 
| field,” McCabe, $1.75.—S. H.;McNeel, 
Big Bend, 

Wanted.—A ema!! 
and outiit. 
n 
Pa. 


Wanted.—To eel! 
tory of all Religions,” 


clopedia, 15 vols, 





8vo, sheep, 
Pa 


il second: hand printing 
than 5x7 in., 


H. McNeel, Big Bend, 


press 


Chase should be not less 


or larger than 6x8 in.—S. 


| For Sale.—Double M. L. 
M. Reilly & Co., London, 
cylinder boring; Damasc 
*‘gem;” coat $200 when 
* fashionable.” Will 
| fixt worth 
| Also, some stereoscopic 
| each, will take 
} McK. H., 712 

An A 
wel 


10t-gun, built by E. 
10 gauye, 


This is a 


in fine case; 


is barrels. 


muzzle loaders 

$40; oak case and 
rent C. O. D., on trial, 
views, new, cost 37 cents 
They are fine. W. 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 


were 
lage 
Irea alone $25; 
10 cents each. 


Market St. 


read, 
‘nino and com- 
uation as companion, or 
institution for young children 

this 


merican lady, c cheerfu act well 
i bred, and well educated, 
petent,would like 
the charge of an 


Caroline, 


ive, 


asit a 





Address 
changed. 


oftice. Reference ex- 


Wanted—To obtain, at a low cost, a good Ste. 





reopticon or Dissolving View apparatus. Address 
Magic Lantern, this office. 
A lady of experience as matron in a large 


| boarding-school, desires a position where she could 
| bave an assistant, or as housekeeper in a Christian 


| family. Woald be satisfied with a small salary. 
References unexceptionable. Address Mrs. L., 
Box 479, N. Y. City. 


| A Cheap Fruit and Track Farm of 25 acres 

of beautiful land; good house, new barn, two 
horses, three cows, two sows, fowls, all farming 
) utensils; in a beautiful locati near station; 40 


a my 


ty, for only $4,000, 





| 
| 






BAKER’S 


vocoa, from which the e: 


imes the strength of C: 





Arrowr 





rected Be 


YES! 


Breaktast Cocoe. 


Warranted eieprsigical pur 


Oilhas been removed. Itha 


So ld by Grocers cecil re. 


i. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


ALABASTINE is unequaled as a Wall'Finish. 


It produces a fine, 


AVERI 
«o, for 





32 Sapling sli 
LL PAINT COMPAN 
Sample Oard and Testimonials. 


durabie and handsome job. 

Economical, and can be applied by any one. 
not for sale in your neighborhood. send to SKELEY 
BROTHERS, 


Itis 


If 





HA 


VE YOU 


you one by mail en receipt of 


$1.25. 


BOUGH 


A Common-Sense binder for 
your file of The Christian 
Union? If not, we will send 


Address your orders as follows: 















Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER. 


86 
Letuer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legei Cap 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FINE EASTER CARDS 


All kinds or Estert 


Nassau Stroet. 


rook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’s, Spenceria 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 
‘tas meen 
ay Sauiitingins a. 
ereoe fe } 


Ay 








Bend lv cents for one dozen Pens anid Price- Lat, 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popularand sat 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gfance of Form,’ > be sure 
and get 
MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
T= ee 
CORSET ¢ 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is particularly ada; t- 

ed to the present style of 

iress. For sale by all 

ling dealers. Price by 
1 


30. 

Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. 
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p th « Stocking Support. rv Ladle 
Children, t vequaled Skart Suspender 
for Ladies, ar want re e lady age 
them in ever isehold. O er 
where meet with ready success r 
some salari*” “Vrite at once fort s 0 

@ cure exclusive cerritory. Address 
+ Queen City Ruapondor. Cony Cincinnati, Ohte. 
@f Leading Physicians recommen: these Supporter S43 
The Great 







Church Lig HT, 


~F RINK’ 8 Patent Re flectors gives 
the Most Powerful, Roftes 


Cheapest and the t know 
Churehes, St W vs 
rlors, Banks, Of Gail 
Theatres, Dey nd 
gantdesigns. Be j 
sees apie p 8 
es es ar 
P. FR NK st N.Y 








ONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the ab ar dise ree by 
its use thousands of cases of : nd 1 of 
long standing huve been ct n¢ a ny 
nend TWO BO! 








is my fai ae ite eftic acy, I wi 
TLES FREE, toget aot ere av ALU AES TRRAs 
ISE on Nhis dine ase, to any 8t rer. Give express & 


P.O. address. DR.T.A.SL 00 U M, 131 Pear] St.,N.¥ 





STU VALRD LUOK CO, WY 





308 





Fine White Gold Edge Cards, 
Book 25c. M SHAW & Uo. 


mé on, 10c. San 
a N F 


300 





No HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT “ONE, 


Also Indispensa 





Fee = Ae eee 
Mailed free with Price List to Agents. 
lieade Bt... New York, 





| minutes from NewYork ci Title 
1 power a 


Reagh, 
le to ofter SIXTEE 


sures < can be taken outand tf ib 


s descrip 


the c REA 
a if desired. 


~ BIBLE PICTURES 


Tue unvarying cost of the fnii set of these illustration 
FEST. BIBLE PIC 
esteon slamps taken, pA Aaa this pa 


LURES in A 


sel Sars 


s ty bee 
Cor 


INLY & 
UFACTURIN 






ee ow ‘st pric ENTS. FIV ectic as been $1 , we 


EIFTY CENTS 


ples for 


LOW PRICED AT- LAST 


BORE’ Pe, fleury MASTERPIECES 


ONLY Fay CENTS ' rthe Sixteen fa gs of ( DORE’ S 
CT LB s. 

Senared't ay ar cntral oF ISIXTEEN. PLATES UM govens, ess ‘ 

of the beauti fui al r ( A ‘4 New Te 

the is has auc cceec ded ir pe ai g “i fe +h reality to the BEAUTIFUL 

JE ESons, whilethe PROPHETS and t e WARRIORS 


are 


VE $2.00. 
cO.. 122 Meecau Street, New York 
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Pe cnc (Eo : Ii} A\ i( 6s: 
CORRESPONDENCE. But now a few wv " n 
CONCERNING “ENGLISH PRO.| (2° OCC88! "7 of your cor tthe 
‘ comh ‘ 4 
VINCIALISM.” eatin aeaienad at pe 
A REJOINDER Sh American Uiendtnn 

As l have always found you fair enough | Now re isa ecdote 
to give the other sic of ar yq ti | rer : . i : —" 
will you allow me, as a British Ca in, | exalted w h . 1, 
with strong British sympat ( with t 
press my decided convic hat the ; ‘2 be ; . 
ticle on ‘‘ English Provi ali ” nan 8 actic a ie 1 6 mp te 
lately appeared in your ' 
bot extreme and It cou wo . 2 " ; 
haraiy hei} be yr ¢ ( SY ] f Bint © = 
A I » OLe Can gs a I i v ‘ ae ; 

snd it is as difficult for A é a fee 

ughly ind I tha the ey f 3 

s for E en I and : 
stand A cans ] A ( ‘ necé sry 

are a , g " 

e line,” , t sf 1 aa 
the othe in ‘ sv ( e . , 
VW i { ‘ 
fr ca 
we « A 

wn, t r ¢ ! " : 
confor i 

h i I deg V 
. . it « ‘ * 
sure a 14 

Now ‘ : 
Kogiis P ism you 
th u I ju ‘ I oe 
by an id 7 I take 4.€uU y | re 4 4 
iiaita oo ‘ y 
and I’: ] ] ; 
speak rf; is ) F ; Z 


deeply-rooted « v6 
frequent per t 
BOCIAI CO! 1O1 and ] ms, co 
in America take the fori f exa 
respect f mere wealth and d 4 
cess in th Te ri y, 28 i 


materia 








his he st 1 0 . ‘ i ae . aa & wi 4 al | rla ° 4 

alent in the newer th: the el d? Pie ange aga 

Let the overflowing 3; ath f 
land at the grave of youk Garfie! BES We! 
for her. il the Chinese 
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TIAN 


UNION. 
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* Ladies’ Genuine Balbriggan Hosiery 


In this age of adul- 
teration there are few 
things more ficult 
to obtain of a pure 
quality than soap. 
Unfortunate ly the 
mischief by inferior 
soaps is done before 
the dang nat- 
ure is vered., 
Ti Ivory Soap is 
99 fi" pure, sO may 
be relied as ene 
tirely safe t 

° 


R, A MACY & 00. Broadway and {9th St. 





14th ST., SIXTH AVE,, ond 13th ST., 
N 1 K 
GRAND CENTRAL TANCY A ¥y GOOD 
ESTABLISHM 
WE INVITE H 4 EN N I g CI 
TOME! AN »OUR} N 
ASS l ia 
"ED 4 I¢ MTA 
FA ER NI 
a LAKGEANI Ys 
‘T i} \ ED 
ALL OF 
meng l SELI aT aay ADVAN } an 
{ N. 
WE .QUOTE PRICES Of} V 1 SIR 
AT LAI 3 
. [ | . 
BRAIDED FLANNEI 8, % « #14 
BLACK CASHMERE 8UITS, 2 49 2s a9 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line 
BLACK ANI RED SERGE SUITS 
BLACK AND COLOREI ILK SUITS, 
at $24 99, § x 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUIT 
EXTRA GOOD VALUE, at 2 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2 
CHILDREN’S SUI JACKETS, AND LADIES 
WRAPS IN GREAT LRIETIES 
ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ANDCAREFULATTENTI SPRING CAT 
ALOGUE WII BE READY IN A FEW 





R. H. MACY & CO. 
AUTOMATIC 


or **NO TENSION ” Sewing Machine 
BEST AND STRONCEST SEAMS. 
TINTATTAT TEND LIGHTNESS ere rts tt, 
Vali auve ery ea Ted eNO VS ae el etsal 


‘ASIEST TO WORK. 
ENTIRE SAFETY to _ HEALTH. 
k 


Willcox & Gitte s n. i. YY. 


2eOnR 


. Co., Qve Broadway yy N. 





| 
| 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRING IMPORTATION OF 


Iu 
and 
Tan 


dren's 


Roman and Fancy Colored Stripes, 
; 


Navy Blue, Drat i 


Card'pal, and 
Misses’ Chil- 
Hosiery, ct de- 
Vertical 


in 


Grounds. Also, and 


Balbriggan oice 


signs iz 


Fronts 


Broadway and {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


NOVELTIES. 





In Gentlemen’s Fur ng Goods, Neck 
wear, Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, Ho 
ery, Underwear, etc., € 





WE STILL SI 
rAT pp | 
EMBROIDE K Y SIL kK 
t 4106 r 
WAST! BOLDER Y 
S wet 
“THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. | 
4 . > ; ket St., Phila., | 


ACENTS 


n 


WANTED, | 


Local, 


areal ar 
rai OT 


VWADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Createst Possible Show on Earth. 


P. T. BARNUM’S| 














AND THE GREAT ONDON SH IMBINED 
Fight Showsin One Might Futirety 
3 Circus ¢ panies Phree Rug 3 
2M “ag Seaesutpee 2 
1 Immense Mu-eur I Pa s. 1 
1 Huwe Eevated Stave tor Special Act 1 | 
1k H r e, Paweanta, Kaces 1 
Inst ting the Y x, \ isin t . 
MOKE NATURAL HISTORY FURNISHED LHAN 
IN A WAOLE LIBR \RY 
All the Sports of Ancient and Modern Fimes | 
En ree t , the Press 
Ad toa pr yey Ch ldren, HALF PRICE 
‘PE RCE NT. RET, Becieoere| 
Aw ae NET Real estate | 
NEW YORK CITY a 
JEMISON A ¢ 
: } mpt } 
t 5 lence 
Ti re Ges ‘ 
r - TEXAN LOAN AGENC): 
Corsicana, Texas 
SPECIAL “BAKG AINS IN 
ve bunodred and eighty acres of choice land 
fas twe ip gS ticr we nen 
frongstate b3 reity; fine fcr b xe tna 
idk eajoi ware Fe reitircm S46 to WO cach, 
Wr eat on ef rterms. Wi apn per cent. in 
terest Ourrelves, Price, Fe 
LAUD RDALE&CO., 
0 Waebingtn ave., N. Mi respolis, Minnesota. 





|G 


| B' ST 


Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co.,| 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, N. Y. | 





1839. 1883. | 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





STEWART & CO. 


74 F'ulton St., 


Offer a New and Large 


fully selected Patt 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALI 


ers 


erns of 


ck of Choice and Care- 


G°ADER, 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


Lignums Linoleums,Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 
A180, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 


SHADES. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 
HARDENBERCH & co. 


Refrigerator rs. 


nd Fareor 


¢ nda mY ‘ r t 
y, 8 4 complete assortment of 


Mac tts § MAKE 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 


pia npanisipn CARTER, 


930 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COING | ABROAD. 











If y aby “ “ > Eur pe for 
€ t \ uw 
é , We rid 
I om tar, 
Rates of Fare, I r 
E.M.d . 
‘ K T I . ~ 
I | 
Awe world 
I KI. I New Yor 
1 ' t 5 T 
EDU PIONAT 
FAY eR roRrD COLLEGE, Pa. 
WY CHASE H } 
Ur S 
} is 
4 P 
I t 1 remar} y f 
Building 
at if Both b w 
ide have vork 
an Astr al ¢ ‘ 
I hia WwW 
y ('a f 
" shelves stu 
5 “ ach 
fi at = 
1 (8 th , 1883. For circulars, ete., apply 
Prof A < HOMAS, A. M., Prefect, Haverford 
( Ke Poe i 4 





‘REENWICH ACADEMY, 





Eust Greenwich: ° I, 
al Literary Courses, witt .o Inetitnte 
reial Ce Founded 1802 Rott 
exes rfinence ecicedly lous me car 
A mforta. ¢ riningly t r "Narragan- 
sett Bay, and on direct r N. Y. to Boxs- 

Grand opport wa 
g Ie ng te s 
Y Cata 
} F DI 4M Pr 





TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 
For overy departme 


rovided fc 


f instruction, low or 

or Farlites, Schocls, Col’eges 

telliz 2 dvice. 

i for postave. All 

‘‘Application Form.’ 
SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 

7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave, N.Y 


high. 
mi Scho! 
oO rs of wo 


fren t ire ts 


i schools, with ir 
personally. Maile 
eachers ahould have 


JW 


Monee AN " AKE * 


CHOOL, 








elect i itary boarding echooi for boys. Es 
tabii teh ed in 186 “Tts location secures rare freedom 
from tempt ard from village i: fiyences, with 
excellent ise and safe diversion in rowing, swim- 
Tning, skating and fir “4 ing on the Lake and abso lute 


freed: m from malari 
and ample grour + ogg It offers preparation of the 
most thorugh kind, for college or business, with the 
kindly di iscipline of a cultivated Christian home, 
Number ane to oy: For catalorues, adarees 
Ww. WILLOOX, A. M., Peekskill, N. Y. 


It hes a good eymnasium | 


THE: 


Admiation 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A_Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Lau Kestorer 
TS PERFECTION/ 


Mr 





t th gra 
a a haw {| 
equaled pr at 
ing ting, and be 
Ha Her World's Hai 
quickly cleanses the scaly ng 
lL and arrests t ] he 
hai Ly, c ltot tral 
cloner vitality and 
ixt j ian 
COMPLIMENTARY. ‘My 
hair is esto to its 
thful color; ¥ | t 
a cray hair left. I am sat 
isied that the preparation 
is not a dye, but acts on 
the secretions M lair 


which is cer- 
intayg« 


ceases to fall, 
tainly 
who was in danger of be 


bald.’ Phi 


an adv 


coming 
the testimony of all wl 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD S HAIR RESTORE! 
“One Bottle did it.” 
x resst ot mi 
heir gray hair rest 
é 3 the 
wit ir ite ! 
M 5. A.A 
Ri EK. I 





es 


we 
AIG Ri = 


PIA 





‘We OPaE WADERS 


“TS THE BE 





asl bikie YY Vavalwi 
Excels all other Pianos ts various patented im- 
provements. The new desig iz 1ICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger re 3 
PURITY. t a . > noth- 
ing to be desired The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all t sual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERI @ ‘UPRIGH T has the justly-cele 
brated rare ‘ ALLIC ACT 7 1 forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospher terf th 
the instrument, and adapts it f I : 
For ele it vl trat 1 ¢ 1 I } 
addres 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, 


wn this paper 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS, man 


ERTAINLY 
8 EST 


‘ Great World's 
Indus trina! ¢ eo ach (ition for sixteen Years; 
1 i end eg ual 
at n) Als sider n che ipest. 
mtyle 4 aves, sufi te ase and power 
f parte : y ilar ® 1 and ar 
mus 4 s or tamalies at M22 One chun 
dred other «ty les at 3 al #66, B72, $9 
#108, #ll4 to BS and u Th urger stylea are =O 
merely t JUALED but wh SRIVALEI any 
t } aeh ¢€ payments, or rented. 
New | 4 
The ‘AND 


™M (SO: N 


HAMIUE.IN Organ and 
Fiano Ce, I St . Boston; 46 &, 14th Bt. 
(t juare), "New York; 149 Wabash Ave., 


hic ax 





WE WANT 1000 mere BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 












| Introduct m. Sherman. Superb Illustra- 
tions. work was subs ribed for by 
Pres. arti Gen in t. and hundreds of eminent 
men, and i lorsed as the most Valuable aud 17 hril- 
ling book ev ritten. It Selis like wildfire, and is 
the grandest chance to coin = ~ 4 oe offered to 
Agents a for Circulars, Ex ns, Specimen 
| Piste, ete free, to A. D. Ww OR TIIL GTON 


& CO., Hartford, Conn. 











